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five states, runs non-union mines, in| wil] not strike. r ut he does not indi- | well as against any and every dictator- “has proved usesal te weabting 2 heh hee rs ka Ee oy oe ereueenyes Station Employes, Order of Railroad sum earlier in the atethe and is now 
we ge y: y ator : se 1 § an em-/| Association, as now the Industrial | Telegraphers, United Brotherhood of} seeking further contributions from its 

(Continued on page 3) j cate what the next step will be. ship. | (Continued on page 18) j (Continued on page 13) (Continued on page 3) } members. n 











Records... 


” Steady Gain in Nation 


| qOedtinned from page 1) 
debts that came down -from the 

1920. °. Party members who con- 

ite to the various party funds have 

-consolation.of. knowing that they 
be used to sustain the American 
; il and thé “work of organization 

id. propaganda... However, there 

mild be no misunderstanding regard- 
y Party finances? The- various sus- 
 taifing funds are: still, essential and 
members are urged to continue their 
contributions. Others who have not 
contributed ‘should do so, as the income 
from dues is not yet sufficient to en- 
able the National Office to finance its 
work from that source alone. 

The commitfee faced a new situa- 
tién which has become more apparent 
each year since-the end of the World 
War in the matter of popular propa- 
ganda. New conditions make neces- 

sary the scrapping of some old methods 
of propaganda and concentration on 
other. *héthods that -promise more re- 
sujts in an increased Socialist vote and 
party membership. 

- After a careful congidegg tion of the 
new preblems involved. in effective 
Propaganda the committee adopted a 
general statement to be. sent to the 
Joca] organizations and which is con- 
sidered merély an approach to the 
problem, not a final solution. This 
document follows: 

“To our Socialist Comrades: 

..“In considering the problems of So- 
cialist propaganda and @ducation the 
National Executive Committee désires 
to call-dattention to new conditions that 
have faced us.in the past ten years. 
_ “Radio broadcasting has become al- 
most an exclusive nionopoly of the re- 
actionary glasses... The air is closed 
not only to fair and reasonable pre- 
Sentation of Socialist iteas but of any 
progressive. ideas of a political and 
economic character. Radio broad- 
casting has become a means for the 
propaganda of the ruling class and all 
hope of enlightenment through that 
agency is closed. 
Meetings at Disadvantage 

“Then there are disadvantages that 
have developed:in street speaking that 
are difficult to overcome. Many of the 
cities and towns-no longer present this 
opportunity for educational.work. The 
available spaces for street speaking 
ate now generally occupied by auto- 
mobiles. Even when a space is found 
the parked machines -often leave no 
reom.for an audience, 

“Moreover,..the machine itself has 
become so chéap that. workers are ac- 
customed to taking théir families out 
of evenings when a Socialist speaker 
desires to reach them. When weather 
is bad the worker stays home and when 
it is inviting he, too, often prefers a 
ride with his family than to attend a 
street Meeting even if it can be held. 

« ‘Phe radio also has a tendency to 
te bem the masses away from édyca- 
tional meétings, Enough good music 
“and entertainment are provided to car- 
ry the reactionary economics of Bab- 
bittry and the drivél of professional 
politicians to those who possess a radio. 

“For these reasons it is evident that 
the opportunities fer open air propa- 
ganda are becoming more limited each 
year, Where it can be carried on it 
should not be neglected, but the prob- 
lem has become so acute in some sec- 
tions of the country that new methods 
must be devised to reach the masses. 

Publicity Urged 

“We therefore believe that Socialist 
organizations in evéry city will have 
to specialize on two things, publicity 
in the daily papers and leaflet distri- 
bution. As a general rule, newspapers 
will take news stories of what we are 
doing if they are propertly written as 
news and not 4s-propaganda. In every 
city we should have either a competent 
publicity agent or a publicity commit- 
tee that should be responsible. for re- 
porting news items to the press. A 
news item should be promptly sent to 
the daily press before and after every 
meeting. 

“In the past we have given some at- 
tention to leaflet distribution, but it 
has not been developed as a regular 
and systematic phase of our educa- 
tional work except in Milwaukee. In 
this city the comrades have specialized 
in distribution of literature for many 
years with splendid results. 

“We therefore earnestly believe that 
no Local henceforth can be consid- 
ered as meeting the new problems that 
face us unléss it considers literature 
distribution its most important work. 
If the masses cannot come to us be- 
cause of the auto and the radio we 
must go to them. 

“In every city the favorable work- 
Ing class districts must be mapped out 
and be assigned to literature squads. 
A record should be kept of the terri- 
tory covered and the literature dis- 
tributed. As the organization of this 
work proceeds and the party grows we 
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will specialize on well-written leaflets 
to reach the masses on important ques- 
tions. We may also advertise our 
meétings, books and papers: in these 
leaflets and by constant wérk impréss 
the massés that we are a persistent 
and growing movement. 

Jersey Situation Up 

“All this is merely.ah approach to 
the problem which we will have to work 
out more in detail in the coming 
months and years. Wé ufgé you to 
take the matter up immediately. It is 
urgent, it is essential, and it must be 
done. The American Appeal sub-list 
will increase more rapidly, your vote 
and membership will increase, and 
power will come to the Socialist Party 
in good time! 

“National Executive Committee, 

Socialist Party.” 

Another- matter of importance came 
beforé the committee. by request of the 
Stats Committee of New Jérsey. The 
party in that state had some unpleas- 
ant and unsatisfactory experiences 
with the “united front” established 
under Commiunist dnspiration in the 
Passaic strike. These experiences. were 
a repetition of -what has-occurred in 
othér parts of the country and, at the 
request of the New Jersey Socialists, 
the committee adopted a set of rules 
for the guidance of Socialists wherever 
a similar situation shall arise in other 
states. 

The intention of the committee is to 
have the Socialist Party give the full- 
est méasure of Co-operation to every 
struggle of the working class and at 
the samé time so arrange this co-oper- 
ation that no funds or relief shall pass 
through the hands of any Communist, 
The intention is to isolate Communist 
Organizations in every way possible 
and to help Socialist organizations to 
avoid being deceived by the various 
disguised organizatians that are formed 
by Communists to obtain funds. or 
prestige for their movement. 

It is believed that by observing. these 
rules Socialists will avoid quarrels 
with Communists, insure that 100 per 
cent. of any relief they may obiain for 
workers will actually reach them, and 
also contribute to the decline of a dis- 
turbing factor that has injured organ- 
izations of the working class. 


SOCIALISTS URGE 
AID FOR MINERS 


National Committee 
Adopts Resolution at 
Meeting in Chicago 

j adopted by the National Execu- 
tive Committee. of the Socialist 


Party on the British miners’ strike: 

“The struggle now going on in ‘the 
coal industry in Britain is more than | 
f& mere wage dispute between organ: | 
ized labor and capital. It is capital- 
ism on its deathbed struggling for a 
prolonged lease of life. 

“Coal mining in Britain has reached 
such a stage that it is no longer pos- 
sible to pay the minérs a living wage, 
give profits to the capitalist and a/j| 
royalty to the landed aristocracy of 
old England. The struggle has now 
developed into a question of whether 
coal mining shall be socialized or the 
Standard of living of the workers be 
loweréd in order that capitalism be 
prolonged. 

“The master class of Britain are 
solidly arrayed against the workers in 
this fight, and if the’ miners are 
starved into submission the coal mi- 
ners of all countries will have to take 
a reduction of wages in order that the 
competition of the British miners may 
be met in the markets of the world. 

“The British coal miners can win 
this: fight, ahd the nationalization of 
coal mining be established in Britain, 
provided the miners and their depend- 
ents be maintained with the neces- 
saries of life for a few weeks longer. 

“One million miners and their fam- 
ilies must be féd and the workers of 
Amerfca are asked to do their bit in 
this fight. We call on all members of 
organized labor and Socialists to give 
financial aid to thé British miners until 
it hurts. 

“Socialists everywhere are urged to 
use all their influence among théir 





HE following resolution was 





Me 











friénds in the unions to the end that 
liberal donations be sent to aid 
British minérs in their 


the | 
fight | 


“Socialists who desire to hélp ean | 


send their donations to the National 
Office of the Socialist Party, 2653 
Washington Blvd., Chieago, Hl, and 
the same will 
to the strikers.” 








TICKETS, 


HOW TO GET THERE: 
South Ferry. New York; 


station. 





The PICNIC ofthe PICNICS 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE I. W. W. BRANCHES OF GREATER NEW YORK 


with the co-operation of the fellow workers of New Jersey State 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
IL PROLETARIO AND SOLIDARIDAD 


Italian and Spanish Officiel Organs of the I. 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 5, 1926 


From 10 A. M. 
GRASMERE PARK, 


PROGRAM 
Sack Rece, for Men and Women; Rope Pulling, with Prizes; 
the Fry Pan; Humoristic Letter Carriers; 
Bazaar; Singing by Prominent Talents; 
Tango, by @ Spanish Couple; Shooting Gallery; Needle Race; 
MANY OTHER FEATURES 


50 CENTS 
Each Ticket Entities Holder to Three Different Prizes 


Take any street car, 
then take the St 
at Staten Isiend take the Tottenville electric train and get off at Grasmere 
The park is two blocks away from the station 


Ww. Ww. 


Until 10 P. M. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Fifty Cents on 
Floating Apples; Country Store 
Classic Dances and the Argentine 
and 


Subway or elévated train to 


George ferty to Staten Island 








be promptly forwarded | 


| 
| 
| 


| the 


AMERICAN 
WOKKER 


t %. 





Drawn by Brady 











Oklahoma Operators Threaten 
Mine Strikers With Violence 


The Patriots Speak Up 


Workers Scornfully 


Tear Down Provoca: 
tive Posters Put Up 
by 100 Per Centers 


ALESTER, Okla.—Thousands 
of posters, tacked up in the 
McAlester district and 

threatening the 13,000 striking coal 
miners with castor ol] and othér pun- 
ishménts unléss they resumed work, 
have been torn down by . sheriff's 
deputics because of their extreme pro- 
vocative character. 

The posters are generally believed to 
be the work of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

They are 9x12, printed in big type 
in red and black 4nk. The text ap- 
péars in the accompanying box 

The reference to “hfink lawyers” is 
to the attorneys for District 21 of the 
United Mine Workers, one of whom 
is a German and the other an Italian. 

The reference to “coons” is to the 
Negroes in the miners’ union, a, tram- 
pling of the color bar that infuriates 
the. Klan and is explotted by the busi- 
ness men 

The kinship of the-Klan and Italian 
Facism is seen in the castor oil threat 
in the last line before the signature. 
The pamphlet is anonymous except for 
the clue provided by “100 Per Cent 
Amerteans,”- which in the McAlester 
region means the mine operators, the 
bankers and their gangs. 

Union miners co-operated with the 
theriff in removing the posters and 
showed their contempt for the threats 
by using the posters in ways familiar 
to the scornful. 


er 


Sacco Protest Meeting 


A Sacco and Venzetti protest meet- 
ing will be held Friday, September 3, 


on the corner of 12th street and 


| Avenué B 


Speakers: Norman Thomas, G. Va- 
lenti, D. Ruggeri, August Claessens, 
Chairman Ida Yavner. 


Wages are no saiheic of welll being to 
working man; without proper 
wages there can be no well-being; but! 


| with them also there may be none.— 


| Carlyle. 





| 





| 


| 
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or Suffer the Consequences. 


timatum to You 
YOUR BOWELS WILL 





Warning 
All you Russian-Reds, Trouble-Making Reprobates, Would- 
Be Americans, Hunk Lawyers, Bastards and Saddle-Colored 


Coons, Are Hereby Solemnly, 
Warned that you MUST STOP INSTANTER ANY Agita- 


tion that Would Prevent Immediate Resumption of the Mines 


We are Fed up Good and Plenty on Your Stripe—Our UI- 
is—GO TO WORK OR MOVE—OR 


100 PER CENT AMERICANS 


Firmly and Unequivocaily 





— 





Text of a circular posted up in the Striking Miners’ towns in 
Oklahoma by operators’ agents. 





Rand School to Begin 


21st Year 


Rand 
the 


13 the 
Science, 


SEPTEMBER 
of Social 


N 


School 


0 


the 


pioneer of workers’ education in 


United States, will begin its 
twenty-first season. Courses are 
planned which, according to Algernon 
Lee, educational director, will keep its 
classroms in full use five evenings a 
that date until 


when the school 


week from 
week of May, 
closes. 

A special feature this séason is the 
offer of a large number of free schol- 
arships to working men and women 
Fifty scholarships are offered to trade 
unionists and an additional ten to 
members of the Socialist Party 
the Young People’s Socialist League 


term 


Free Scholarships 


Each scholarship entitles its holder 
to an eight-month course, three eve- 
nings a week, with two class sessions 
each evening About half the 
will be devoted to English grammar 
and Composition, Correction of Accept, 
and Public Speaking and Debating. 











week September 7-13. 








CAMP TAMIMENT 


FOREST PARK, PA. 


OPEN FOR THE HOLIDAY 


Camp Tamiment announces special program for 
Rosh Hashonah Week-end—September 11-12-13. 
Rate, six dollars per day; twenty-nine dollars for 


Reserve now for last good time of camp season. 


MANAGEMENT. 





| Modern World History, 





the third | 


| opportunities for those interested and 


and | 


time | 


| Whitehorn, 











of Instruction 


For the other half the students will 
have the choice of numerous sub- 
courses in American Social History, 
Sociology, De- 
scriptive and Théoretical Economics, 
Fundamentals of Socialism, . Trade 
Unionism and Labor Problems, and 
other related subjects. 

David Mikol, 
ciety which conducts the school, de- | 
clares that the number of applications | 
for these free scholarships indicates a 
healthy interest on the part of the 
unions and unionists, byt there are ¢till 


qualified. Application should be made 
at once to the school in person or writ- 
ing, 7 East 15th Street. 


Library and Bookstore 


president of the So-|@ 





The library of the school will be 


open to the student body and the pub-|§ 


lic from early afternoon until 10 p. m 
during the schoo) year. Thea Rand | 
School Nbrary is the only labor library | 
open to the public. Its 
original labor documents and historical | 
matérials compare favorably with any | 
| university city library. Two valu- | 
| eble collections were added this year, | 
those of Meyer London and Joseph A. | 
following the regretted 
| death of these two Socialist pioneers. | 
the coming year provide for 


or 


Plans. for 
| considerable new 
| for large extensions for 
| fulness of the library. 

The bookstore, under 
| agement of Abe Belsky, with the su- 
pervision of David Rubinow and Au-| 
gust Gerber for the American Social- | 
ist Society, will continue to have at 
hand practically every book of signifi- | 
|; cance in the field of the sci- 
ences. In addition there are the cur- 
rent periodicals of America and| 
|abroad. The bokstore has published | 

Bertrand Russell's “How Be Free 
|} and Happy,” as well as publica- 
| tions of the Labor Research Depart- 

ment. | 
| A program of coursés for the com- 
| img term may be obtained by writing | 
jor" calling in ‘persen at the office. 


the able man- | 


social 


to 


the 


collections of | & 


book purchases and |B 
greater use- | : 





New Leader’s Service 


BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING 
CAR PORTERS 
New York, N, Y. 
August 27, 1926. 
“The New Leader, 
7 &. 18th street, 
New York City. 
“Gentlemén: 

“Accept my congratulations 
upon the constructive work the 
New Leader is doing for the 
American Labor Movement, it 
is not only basic and fundamental 
in its interpretation of social, 
economic and political move- 
ments, but it is brilliantly writ- 
ten, It has been of great value 
and inspiration to the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters in 
its hard fight for economic jus- 
tice. It deserves the support of 
the enlightened workers every-° 
where, More power to the New 
Leader! 

“Yours for the solidarity of all 
workers regardless of race, creed, 
color or nationality. 

“A, PHILIP RANDOLPH. 
“Editor, The Messenger, Gen. 
Organizer Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters.” 


FUR WORKER AWARDED 
DAMAGES AGAINST UNION 


A remarkable suit against. a trade 
union has just been concluded in the 
award made by a sheriff's jury in New 
York to a member of the Furriers’ 
Union. Joseph Cohen brought suit 
against the officials of the union, in- 
cluding Ben Gold of the Joint Board, 
asking for damages to the amount of 
$50,000 for having been denied a work- 
ing card by the officials. It appears 
that Cohen was a member in good 
standing in the union and, it is said, 
he was denied a working card as well 
as any réasons for the refusal. 

It is reported that the officials of 
the union did not appear at the trial. 
It is rumored that Cohen was denied 
his card because he was singléd out 
by the Communist administration for 
punishment. Cohen was awarded $25,- 
000 damages by the sheriff's jury. 


SHIRT FABRIC WORKERS 
STRIKE AGAINST CUT 


Pawtucket, R. I.—Three hundred 
union loom fixers and weavers of the 
Solway Dyeing & Bleaching Co. are 
striking against wage reductions, The 
plant makes men’s shirtings. Workers 
are organized in the United Textile 
Workers, 


U. T. W.. CONVENTION 
COMING IN SEPTEMBER 


New York.—The twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America opens in New York 
September 13 to last five days. Repre- 
sentatives from the new Passaic wool 
strikers’ unions are expected to be 
present. 














* 
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TEACHERS’ UNION 
FORMING 
_o 
s 
World Secretariat to Be 
e. 
Organized Nov 27th 
4 
in Brussels 
—_——_oe——_ 
REAL trade union international 
A for educational workers is to pe 
formally launched in Bruséels 
on Nov. 27. 

During the last few years several 
efforts have.been made to unite the 
teachers’ unions in various countries, 
but without much success, largely be- 
cause of the difficulties créated by the 
attempts of the Communist Interna- 
tional-to dominate -the field and the 
desire of the regular trade unions in 
the AmSterdam International to keep 
the coming organization free’ from 
Moscow. influences. 

Thére already exists a teachers’ or- 
ganization called the International of 
Educational Workers, whose secrétary 
is.L. Vernochet of France, and which 
is not affiliated with eithér thé Ams- 
terdam or Moscow International, al- 
though its claimed membership of 600,- 
000 inéludes 520,000 members credited 
to the Russian Teachers’ Federation. 
This organization held a congress in 
Vienna the middle of August. In May, 
1925, the International Association of 
Clerical Employes, Petty Offieials and 
Teachers in Public Service was founded 
in Paris, mainly for the purpose of 
lining the teachers up with the Am- 
sterdam International, but it does not 
seem to have made much headway. 

Consequently, steps were taken .to 
organize an international which would 
make a more direct appéal to educa- 
tional workers and would not be in- 
volved in jurisdictional disputes with 
other internationals embracing work- 
érs in public service. 

Most of the preliminary work was 
done by Jan Oudegeest, one of the 
three secretaries of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, but illness 
prevented him from attending the or- 
ganization meeting, which was held in 
Paris on Aug. 1, with Johann Sdssén- 
bach, another sécrétary of the I. F, 
T. U., présiding. The organizations 
represented were teachers’ unions in 
Germany, France, Holland, Austria 
and Luxemburg, all affiliated with the 
I. F. T U. through their national fed- 
erations of labor. The conférence dis- 
cussed in detail the tasks and possible 
activities of a téachers’ trade union 
international and reached complete 
agreement. The following decision was 
unanimously voted: 

‘The conference recognizes the need 
for the teachers’ unions belonging to 
trade union centefs affiliated with the 
I. F. T. U., to form an international 
organization. The form to be taken 
by this international shall be -decided 
at a second conference which {s.-to 
meét in the autumn. The preparatory 
work for this further conference is 
entrusted to a committee, which shall 
prepare draft rules in accordance with 
the principles laid down above. Only 
those organizations shall be invited to 
the secend conference which, through 
their tfade union national centers, are 
affiliated with the I. F. T. U.” 








Patterns, 


THE F. & 


Remember the Address! 


MEN'S AND YOUNG MEN'S 


New 
Fall Su 


Top Coats 


The finest Assortment of All the New Colors and 
All Sizes and of the Finest Materials, 


ae 


We also have a good selection of imported all-wool 
light-weight suits 


REMEMBER— 


That our storé is recognized as an outstanding institution 
catering to the organized workers and theéir friends 


S. E. Corner 84th Street and Third Avenue 


its 


S. STORE 


Just off the “L” Station 








For the Convenience of the Working Public: 
is Open Daily to 9 p. m. and Saturdays to 11 p. m. 


Our Store 
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> ACW. TIES UP 
FINKELSTEIN 
FIRM 


Clothing Union Con- 
tinues Offensive 
Against N. Y. Open- 

hoppers 


—_——e—— 


By Gertrude W. Klein 


N line with their program of attack 
I on the important clothing manu- 
facturing firms that escaped from 
the union fold during the 1919-20 lock- 
out, the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers have opened their second offensive 
by pulling out the S. Finklestein Co. 
in the Bronx. Henry Furhauff & Bros. 
was the first, and the speedy and suc- 
cessful outcome of that strike—already 
a part of Amalgamated history—has 
given the membership encouragement 
and hope for early success in its pres- 
ent fight. And courage and hope are 
surely needed, as everyone knows who 
has any connection with the strike 
against the S. Finklestein Co. 

The factory is a big one, about seven 
hundred men and women being em- 
ployed, with a tremendous output of 
cheap clothing. Labor conditions, 
needless to repeat, are bad. Wages 
are as low as $10 or $11 a week in 
many instances. Hours are long and 
the workers are fired at the whim or 
will of the foremen and superintend- 
ents. The'cost of producing a coat is 
about a dollar cheaper than the cost 
of producing a similar garment in a 
union shop. The saving is effected by 
sweating the workers. 





| 
The Finklestein plant is almost lit- 


erally a fortress. Situated way out 


in the swamps of the Bronx, away | 


from all clothing manufacturing 


centres, with a bridge at one point of | 
railroad tracks at another, | 


approach, 
and a long, steep hill that must be 
climbed before reaching the factory 
gates, it is almost impossible to reach. 


Until last week the pickets were re- | 


strained from walking around the fac- 
tory, but this question was fought out 
in the courts, and now the steady 
tramp, tramp, tramp of the pickets 
goes merrily on under the factory 
windows. 

Did we say merrily? Well, some- 
times it’s merrily and sometimes it's 
not so merrily. Six hundred men and 


women out on strike can’t be merry | 


all the time. There are too many of 
Mr. Finklestein’s thugs around all the 
time, for one thing. And strikes have 
been lost upon occasions, even Amal- 
gamated strikes, though I may perish 
by the sword for saying it. And strikes 
have been known to last for months 
sometimes. But this one is only two 
weeks old, and a two-week-old strike 
has no whiskers yet and laughs rather 
easily. 

It laughed early this week at the 
happy ending of what started out to 
be another ugly incident, of which | 1 
there have been a few already. Tony 
(never mind his last name) was visited | 
by one of the Finklestein’s “regulars” 
early one morning. Persuaded by a 
not too gently massaged ear and a 
slightly bifurcated nose, Tony went | 
along with the “regular” to the fac- | 
tory. When his wife got back with 
her groceries and found Tony gone she 
mae hot-foot for the factory, and got 
there just as the machine with Tony | 
and a lot of scabs drew up. init 
Mrs. Tony, though she no longer w orks | 
fin the trade, is a good union lady. 
And there sat Tony, bloody and torn, 

“Come out of that machine, Tony, | 
or I'll drag you out,” blazed Mrs. Tony | 
Glad enough, Tony disentangled him- 
self and got out. ‘Then Mrs. Tony | 
turned to the men in the machine and | 
let them have it. Straight from the | 
shoulder unionism, intelligent andj 
plain, and it struck home. The men 
slunk into the factory without daring 
to raise tHeir eyes. The pickets cheered 
and laughed. Tony took Mrs. Tony's 
arm proudly and went home, to wash 
up for the picket line. 

Maybe, if all workers had wives like 
Mrs. Tony there wouldn't be any Mr. 
La Guardias in a strike. This Mr. 
La Guardia, who boasts of being a first 
cousin of the famous Congressman, is 
a great help to Mr. Finklestein, and 
I’m sure Mr. Finklestein is going to 
remember him in his will. He loves 
his job and his boss, and besides, he 
proudly informs anyone who will listen 
he’s first cousin to Congressman La 
Guardia. Well, here's one connection, 
we're willing to bet Congressman La 
Guardia does not brag about or would 
not if he knew of the strike-breaking 
antics of his cousin or alleged cousin. 

A few words about the girls in this | 
strike. Whatever you may think about 
the influx of women into industry, they 
certainly do lend color and fire to a/ 








| 





What’s Wrong with This Picture? 


f 








The editors of The New Leader ap- 
peal to their readers for aid in solving 
this puzzle. Suitable prizes will be 
awarded for the best letters from read- 
ers descriptive of this picture. 

Letters should be not more than 200 
words and written on one side of the 
paper, preferably on the typewriter. 
Address New Leader, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York City. ~ 


Being neither pretty nor a maid, the 
strange looking creature in this pic- 
is under no obligation to tell 
Still, we'd 


ture 
where he is going or why. 
like to know. 

Is Cal on his way to milk an ele- 
phant? Or have our old New England 
cows lost their American dignity and 
pride? 











believed—always a large “if” in this 
connection—the wild and futile rioting 
of the textile strikers in Manville, R. L, 
| will hurt both them and the cause of 
|labor leaders. It is to be observed 
that there is no charge that the work- 
|} ers, who, according to report, tried to 
|burn the mill, were radicals of any 
sort. Their grievances were local. But 
that such extensive rioting should be 
|provoked is proof of the wretched 
| state of the textile industry and the 
restlessness of the exploited workers. 





TIMELY 
TOPICS 














(Continued from page 1) 

Influential men and women of fif- 
teen countries have united in a peti- 
tion to the League of Nations to pro- 
pose the abolition of compulsory milli- 
tary service in all countries “as a first 
step toward true disarmament.” Wood- 
row Wilson at one time suggested this 


| some cses, after having broken agree- 
ments with the union? And why did 
Peabody give him those letters? 





All the preliminaries leading to the 
|formation of a strong United Textile 
Workers’ Union in Passaic have gone 


|well. The charter has been issued. | plan. Of course, the abolition of 
The Passaic strikers have signed cards|compulsory military training would 
not of itself guarantee peace. It 


by the thousands. As was to be ex- 
pected, the bosses promptly repudiated 
their implied agreement to negotiate 
with a non-Communist A. F. of L. 
union. They have rejected. McMahon 
almost as perempftorily as Weisbord. 


would, however, destroy a singularly 
effective tool for militarizing the 
minds of the people. It would make 
it harder to declare war on the spur 
of the moment before the forces of 
conciliation were put to work. This 





DRAFT 

to Prevent Conscrip- 
ONDON.—The following mani- 
nate the possibility of conscription in 
countries determined to throw off for 
welcomed as the offspring of this hope. 
“We call for some definite step 
ilized nations. The most effective 
therefore ask the League of Nations to 

first step toward true disarmament. 
officers, are a grave menace to peace. 
tion of liberty. Barrack life, military 
be, and deliberate training for slaugh- 


a ooo 
. 
League of Nations Urged 
° e 
tion in Future Wars 
—o——_ 
i festo has been issued calling for 
the League of Nations to elimi- 
the event of future wars: 

“During the war people in all the 
ever the yoke of militarism, and, when 
peace came, the League of Nations was 
It is our duty to see that the terrible 
suffering of the war does not recur. 
toward complete disarmament, and 
the demilitarizing of the mind of civ-! 
measure toward this would be the uni- 
versal abolition of conscription. We 
propose the abolition of compulsory 
military service in all countries as a 

“It is our belief that conscript armies, 
with their large cofps of professional 
Conscription involves the degradation 
of human personality, and the destruc- 
drill, blind obedience to commands, 
however unjust and foolish they may 
ter, undermine respect for the indi- 
vidual, 


force men to give up.their lives, or to 
| inflict death against their will, or with- 
out conviction as to the justice of their 
action. The State which thinks itself 
entitled to force its citizens to go to 
war will never pay proper regard to 
the value and happiness of their lives 
in peace. Moreover, by conscription 
the militarist spirit of aggressiveness 
is implanted in the whole male popu- 
lation of the most impressionable age. 
By training for war men come to con- 
sider war as unavoidable and even de- 
sirable. 

“By the universal abolition of con- 
scription, war will be made less easy. 
The government of a country which 
maintains conscription has little diffi- 
culty in declaring war, for it can 
silence the whole population by a mo- 
bilization order. When governments 
have to depend for support upon the 
voluntary consent of their peoples, they 
must necessarily exercise caution in 
their foreign policies. 

“In the first draft of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, President 
Wilson proposed to make conscription 
illegal in all aMliated countries. It is 
our duty to restore the original spirit 
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for democracy and human lifé. | 
“It is debasing human dignity to| 
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successful. My family 


in business, and I have ho 


Judge Gary, President of the United 
States. Steel Corporation, in the role 
of an iconoclast is rather hard to vis+ 
ualize. Yet this is what he essayed in 
the above statement to the Inquiring 
Reporter of the New York Daily News. 

It is hundreds of years now since 
any considerable portion of the white 
race has challenged the doctrines and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Now the Judge Is up and,at it, de- 
molishing the outworn doctrines of his 
predecessor. A particularly vulnerable 
spot in the old morality’s armor was 
aimed at by Gary_in his statement to 


Judge Gary Challenges Christ 
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“In the best sense of the word I| believe myself 


Apparently I have the confidence of my associates 






PORTERS “UNI 
CELEBRATES 
FIRST YEAR 


—_e——_ 


Enthusiastic Birthday 
Party Is Held in Har- 
lem — Thomas, Cole- 
man Speak 


“IE first anniversary of the organ- 
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loves and respects me. 


pes of heaven.” 

—Judge Gary. 
the News. Jesus once said something | 
about a rich man finding it harder to ization of the Pullman Porters* 
get into heaven than a camel would Union was celebrated with much 
in getting through the eye of a needle. | gaiety and splendor at a monster rally 

Now Judge Gary boldly proclaims 
that he has hopes of heaven. held at St. Luke’s Auditorium in Negro 
Believers in the old gospel who are| Harlem recently. The spacious hall, 
also solicitous for the immortal well-} seating approximately 2,000 people, was 
being of the Judge, however, suggest packed to capacity with porters and 

that he have a new needle, large 
enough to permit a camel passing maids. Many were unable to gain ad- 
through its eye, manufactured at one| Mittance. Telegrams and letters of 
of his steel plants. Only by this act,| felicitation were received from labor 
it is argued, can we prevent a catas-/ organizations and prominent individ- 
trophic war at the gates of heaven be-/ uals all over the country and from 
tween the forces of Gary and Jesus. Pullman porters en route to almost 
every point in the nation. On the plat- 
NS form were officers of the union and 
aH the following persons who made short 
aH addresses of congratulation: Prof. Le 

| 
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Roy Bowman, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Norman Thomas, director, 
League for Industrial Democracy; 
William Kelly, editor Amsterdam 
News; Congressman F. H. La Guardia, 
Benjamin Stolberg, labor journalist; 
McAllister Coleman, labor journalist; 








N.Y. WILL HEAR 
TONY SENDER 


First Meeting Will Be 
Sepiember 22 at N. Y.| 
Labor Temple 

member of the German Reichs- 


M tag, the: brilliant orator of the 


German Socialist and Labor move- 
ment, and the leader of the Soldiers, 
Sailors and Workers’ Council during 
the German Revolution of 1918, will 
speak at a number of meetings in and 
around New York City during Septem- 
ber. Miss Sender is a remarkable 
linguist. Furthermore, she has a mes- 
sage to deliver that is enriched with} 
thrilling experiences in the German 
and French anti-war and revolution- 
ary movements during the last ten 
years. 

Miss Sender has been a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
other important committees of the 
German Reichstag. She is also a mem- 








ISS TONY SENDER, youngest 
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which created the League, a spirit 














Such hypocrisy is -not surprising. 
What is surprising is that Matthew 
Woll, vice-president of the A. F. of L., 
should take this occasion for an attack 
on Senator Borah and his motives for 
intervention in the Passaic strike. The 

. T. W. in Passaic needs all the help 
cds can bring, in the Senate and 
| out. Every labor leader knows that. 
Every labor leader knows, mareover, 
| that in order to work with a man ona 
particular issue you do not have to 
agree with him on all issues. Woll's 
attack on Borah, in so far as it may 
have any weight at all, is an uncalled 
for division of labor’s forces in the 
face of the enemy. It weakens the 
position of his fellow workers of the 
U. T. W. The alleged reasons for it, 
which seem to boil down to Borah’'s 
advocacy of recognizing Soviet Russia, 
are quite beside the mark in the pres- 


proposal, therefore, should be em- 
phatically backed in America, where, 
fortunately, the custom of compulsory 
| military service is not yet established. 
|The boys who are soon to go back to 
| compulsory training in our schools and 
| colleges, however, will know that we 
| have taken a long step toward the 


; the best eat of the world now 
| Protest 





The A. F. of L. has taken an admir- 
| able stand against this compulsory 
| training in schools and colleges. Presi- 
}dent Green, however, and some of the 
;other leaders have endorsed the citi- 
jzens’ training camps. Undeniably 
| the army officers were clever enough 
| to put their best foot foremost. Nev- 


rule of big business at home. Admiral | 
Rodgers, in a debate with me in New 
Haven, expressly declared that pod 
purpose of our present preparedness 
policy was defense against labor | 
troubles. President Green speaks of! 
| the “democracy” of the camp, and | 
doubtless some of its activities cut} 
across some of our civilian caste line. | 
Nevertheless militarism and military | 
training create their own caste lines | 
state of mind. The| 
e| 


Green, not Matthew Woll, is president | 


of the A. F. of L. 








If the newspaper reports are to,be 





strike. From “beautiful Marie’ Cam- 
paso, slim and dark and radiant, to the 
lovely Scotch-Jewish girl with the de- 
licious burr in her voice, they're a/ 
gallant crowd. One of the most prom- 
ising future speakers and organizers/and their own 
works or worked side by side with her | United States cannot at one and th 
father, Jacob Lewis, in the shop, and j}same time promote military training | 
is now walking with him on the picket | and true democracy. 
line. 

Even the meeting hall of the strikers 
is out of the ordinary. Martinique a Labor 
where the pickets gather and 'of the sort. 








Our good editor invites me to gend 
Day message. I'l] do nothing 
Labor Day in America | 
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Financia 
J. WALTER H 


HORACE REDDEN 
President 








Heartiest Good Wishes for the Success of 


‘AND PLASTERERS’ 


UNION LOCAL 33 
Of Atlantic City, New Jersey 


HOWARD BECKETT 


Treasurer 


Mansion, 
have their meetings, is a most at-|means nothing more than an extra | 
tractive place, where you can meet/holiday. You and I know jit. A holi- 
any day such veterans as Phil Orlof- |aay in itself is good, but its nothing}; 
sky, Joe Valecenti, John Sala, Emanuel|to write a speech about. When we | 
Strauss, S. Deleo and other leaders of | adopted the first Monday in September | 
this second big strike in the Amalga-|48 an official Labor Day instead of | 
mated’s recent program. the May Day which the rest of the/ 
world celebrates, we destroyed half! 
3 the meaning of Labor Day. For labor 
at its best is international. Jingoistic 
jnationalism always plays into the | 

thands of the bosses. 





Chicken Handlers Strike 
| JERSEY CITY, N. J.—A hundred and 
| fifty chicken handlers struck for $10) 





LEADER 











THE per man for each car unloaded. They! 
BRICK] | VERS MASONS ‘even been getting $6. 
: Scott Nearing | 
Lecturer of the Workers’ School, 


just returned from the British 
Trade Union Congress, will 
lecture on 


The General Strike |, 


ON | 
Sunday Aft., Sept. 19 
2P. M. 


| 


New Star Casino 
101 E. 107th St. 


Near Park Ave 


Admission 75c. 


JAMES W. HICKEY 
Recording Sec’y 


1 Sec’y 
ARDCASTLE 














|thing against which these leaders of | 


| these camps have their good side, and 


| land; 


| Em. 


; Germany; Prof. 
J . 
| Czecho-Slovakia; 








shared by many of those who fought 
in the war, and professed by many of 
the statesmen of the country con- 
cerned. By the universal abolition of 
conscription we can take a decisive 
step toward peace and liberty. We, 
therefore, call upon all men and women 
of goodwill to help create in all coun- 
tries a public opinion which will in- 
duce governments and the League of 
Nations to take this definite step to 
rid the world of the spirit of militar- | 
ism, and to open the way to a new era 
of freedom within nations and of fra- 
ternity between them.” 

The following signed: 

Cc. F.. Andrews, India; Norman An-! 
gell, England; Selma Antilla, Finian id; | 
Henry Barbusse, France; A. Mendels- | 

sed, 








sohn Bartholdy, Germany; vongg * m. 
sant, India; Nathanael Beskow, 


ent case. | ertheless, the purpose of these camps | Sweden; Lt.-Gen. G. J. W. en Rion 
The newspaper dispatches seem to/is not primarily to give young men a Beynen, Holland; Dr. Ctibor Bezdek, | 
| indicate that President Green does not | healthy vacation or to promote democ- Czecho-Slovakia; Margaret Bondfield, 
share Mr. Woll’s position. At any/racy. It is to spread the gospel of| Enejand; Martin Ruber, Germany; | 
rate, his influence has been on the side | militarism, to create a state of mind/ award Carpenter, England; Prof. Dr. | 
j of agreement between the U. T. W./in America which will support not | Frans Daels, Belgium; General a.D.| 
and the Passaic strikers. And William only our imperialism abroad but the] perthola von Deimling, Germany. | 


Miguel De Unamuno, Spain; Georges | 


Duhamel, France; Gustave Dupin, 
France; Emile Ehlers, Belgium; Prof. | 
Albert Einstein, Germany; Major | 
Franz Carl Endres, Germany; Prof. a 
| August Forel, Switzerland; Maikki | 
Friberg, Finland; M. K. Gandhi, India; | 


Prof. Edward Geismar, Denmark; Lu- 
cina Hagman, Finland; Pierre Hamp, | 
France; Prof. G. T. Heering, Holland; 
Prof. | 


Dr. Friedrich Hertz, Austria; 

Felix Iversen, Finland; Prof. Otto Jes- 
persen, Ph.D., Litt.D., Denmark; Dr. 
Louis Jimenez de Asua, Spain; Toyo- 


hiko Kagawa, Japan. 

Ellen Key, Sweden; Count Harry 
Kessler, Germany; Chr. L. Lange, Nor- | 
way; George Lansbury, M.P., England; 
Car! Lindhagen, M.P., Sweden; Reich- 
stags-President Paul Lobe, Germany; 
Prof. Dr. Jos. Macek, Czecho-Slovakia; 
Prof. Dr. G. Maranon, Spain; Victor | 
Margueritte, France; Pavla Moudra,/| 
Czecho-Slovakia; Lady Marian E. Par- 
m England; Lord Parmoor, Eng- 
George Pioch, France; Arthur 
M.P., England; Prof. Dr. 

@zecho-Slovakia; Prof 
Switzerland; Lajpat 
K. H. Roessingh, 


oor, 


Ponsonby, 
Radl, 
Leonhard Ragaz, 
Rai, India; Prof. Dr. 
Holland. 

Romain Rolland, France; Bertrand) 
Russell, England; General-Major a.D 
F. yon Schondaich, Germany; Oskar von 
Schoultz, Finland; Dr. Ignaz Seipel, 
Austria; Hilda Seppala, M.P., England; 
Robert Smillie, M.P., England; Philip; 
Snowden, M. P., England; Pdter Fran- | 
ziskus, M. Strattmann, Germany; Prof. ! 
Dr. Emil Svoboda, Czecho-Slovakia:; | 
Helena M. Swanwick, England; Rabin- 
Granath Tagore, India; Prof. V. Tar- 
|kiainen, Finland; Fritz von Unruh, 
Dr. Karel Veleminsky, 
General Verraux, | 
Elin Wagner, Sweden; v.| 
Finland; H. G. Wells, Eng- 


Finland, and} 








France; 
Wegelius, 
land; Mathilda Wrede, 


| Jindriska Wurmova, Czecho-Slovalkia. | have 


(Note.—The Committee responsible 


| for publication will be glad to receive 


further signatures which may be ad- 
dressed to H. Runham Brown, 11, Ab- | 
bey Road, Enfield, Middlesex, Eng- 
land.) 





| Sender 


|The German Republic.” 


| write at 


;@a caustic 


Fred R. Moore, editor New York Age, 
and Mrs. Elise McDougal, assistant 
principal, P. S. 89. 
DELAY STRIKE ORDER Toward the close of the program 
ey ee Frank R. Crosswaith presented A. 
Washington.—Delay of the strike | Philip Randolph, general organizer of 
which the Motion Picture Operators'|‘®¢ Union, with a beautifully mono- 
local in Washington had planned for gramed traveling beg as “a token of 
September 1 has been decided upon, high eppreciation, eateuus and <9 
| Pending further negotiations with the; gratitude for his efforts in behalf of 
| managers’ association. The union de- their husbands and their race in gen- 
|mands a $10 wage increase, making | eral.” The bag was a gift from the 
the maximum rate $75, instead of $65 Ladies’ Auxiliary, which is made up of 
a week, as at present. The managers the wives of Pullman porters. After 
made a last-minute compromise offer} the Prosram the large audience was 
of $2.50 a week increase. However. penny to ice cream, punch and cake, 
| which were served by the ladies of 


they refused to accept the second de- 
mand of the union, which was for a/| the Auxiliary, followed by dancing. 


six-hour day in. the projecting booth. 
This would require the employment of 
four men per booth. Under existing 
arrangements the operators have only 
every third Sunday off, and they must | 
work long shifts every second day. 

Advertisements for strike breakers 
were published in the local papers on 
, August 30, and the managers asserted 
that they secured enough responses to| 
make certain of uninterrupted opera- 
tion in case of a strike. 


‘MOVIE OPERATORS 














| 





We can say that interest, profit and 
rent, being nothing but the spoils 
which private monopoly of the ‘instru- 
ments of production at present enables 
individuals to exact, will become things 
of the past as soon as the common- 
wealth takes possession of the whole 
industrial and agricultural plant.— 
Laurence Gronlund. 











Equality of opportunities will surely 
abolish poverty, tend to equalize 
weaith, and make happiness on earth’ 
a possibility to one and all. —Clintes 
Loveridge. 





For a’ that and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 
When man to man the worfi o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 





J 





ber of the National Central Committee 
of the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany and editor of the Metal 
Workers’ Union Magazine. Comrade | 
is one of the most popular 
speakers in Germany, and this is her 
first visit to the United States. 

Tony Sender will speak on Friday 
evening, September 10, at 8.30, at the 
New York Labor Temple, 43 East 
Eighty-fourth street. Miss Sender will 
speak in German and her subject is} 
Morris Hill- 
quit will also speak and Bruno Waguer | 
will act as chairman. This meeting is 
held under the auspices of the Ger- 
man, Hungarian and Yorkville ' 
branches of the Socialist Party. The 
admission fee is 25 cents. | 

She will also speak in English at 
the Rand School on September 13; in 
the Bronx, at 1301 Boston Road, on 
| September 15; at the Brownsville La-| 
bor Lyceum, on September 25. 

All Socialist, trade union, Workmen 
Circle or other organizations desiring 
the services of Tony Sender should 
once. to August Claessens, 
Secretary, Socialist Party, 7 East Fif- 
teenth street. Phone Stuyvesant 4620. 
Comrade Sender's lecture topics are 
‘The Socialist and Labor Movements 
of Germany,” “The German Republic,” 
and “The United States of Europe.” 








TILLETT LEAVES; 
AID PLEDGED | 


‘Rail Unions Urge Mem- | 
bers to give Funds to! 
British Mine Strikers | 








| 
| 
(Continued from page 1) | 


Meintenance of Way Employes and 
Railway Shop Laborers. 


“Brothesrhood of Railroad Signalmen, | 


Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen | 
and Ollers, Railway Employes De-}| 
partment, A. F. of L., Order of Sleep- | 


ing Car Conductors, American Train 
Dispatchers’ Association, National Ma- 
rine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
International Longshoremen's Associ- 
tion.” 

Tillett, in leaving, expressed pleas- 
ure at the reception accorded him in 
this country, and “in the cordial in- 
terest taken by American wage work- 
ers in the struggle of their brothers 
across the sea. He pointed to the 
fact that “the mine owners locked out 
the men without consultation or agree- 
ment or conciliation with the miners’ 
The independent com- 
missions appointed by the government 
in every report confirmed the} 
evidence of the miners’ representa- | 


organizations. 








Let’s See Your Tongue! 


If you don’t feel so well today, if you lack 
energy and ambition, if you are tired and lazy 
and feel as if you would like to run away 
from yourself, just take a mirror and look at 
your tongue. If your tongue is white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 
regulated at once. 





The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 
will, within a few hours, cleanse your system, 
evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, 
and restore your ambition and vitality. 
Get a 10-cent box at once and be convinced. 
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More than half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
lodge bits of food and the solid substances from tooth 
Daste and powders. Here pus and pyorrhesa develop. 


Superior to Pastes andPowders! 


Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, ee 
trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep A wort 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 

AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophye 
latic medication recommended by leading Scariete. 
It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 
and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and 
healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary. 


































fm ! 
Bize AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarat- 
25¢. ing. No solid matter to get under gums. 
Family Get the AMEGIN habit and know the fx 8 of @ 
15e healthy mouth and a germ free tooth bru 

Cc. 
== NY] AMEGIN 
Glass 
Contalzer. 


PRONOUNCE- 17 AMMA-@= JIN 


PYORRHEA LIQUID 
It Heals as 
It Cleanses! 













Workmen’s Furniture Fire 


| 
| 
| . 

Insurance Society 


Offices to Let 


Attractive Offices to let in the recentiy | 


reconstructed modern building of the Home| 

Office of the Workmen's Furniture Fire In- New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 

surance Soctety, EAST 8iTH STREET. | (= the United States. 

Apply week days between 9 a. m. an1 6 p. m.| Established 1872. Membership 44,000, 

Saturday, 9 a. m. to 12 only. | Main office for New York and vicinity 
jat 227 East 84th. St. Phone Lenox 3559. 

Office Hours. 3 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. 3 am.e 


INCORPORATED 


ner 





tives, and have in each case produced 
and aes condemnation 
methods in pro- 
and distribution of 


of the m 
duction, 
coal.” 


selling 


| 1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays. 

Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays from 6:30 to §:30 p. m., 
Evenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover Street.) Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel-| Ave. For addresses of Branch Secree 
ham Ray Extension, to Zeregs Ave. Station! taries write fo our main office, 


Patent Attorney. 
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| American Quaker 
Leader’s Experiences 
in the Cardiff Coal 
Fields 


> . ° 
__ By Sophia N. Dulles 
NE thing that made me decide to 
go to Dublin-to attend the Fifth 
International Congress of the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom as 4 United States 
delegate was the hope that I might 
be able to see something of the great 
coal strike if it should still be going 
on. The chief reason for my wanting 
to see it was that I believed that 
‘workers, employers, and government 
haf achieved in this struggle some- 
thing of the ends for which the league 
ana many other groups are working 
" tefay—the rejection of force and vio-. 
 Jence as a means of settling disputes. 
What I did actually find went far be- 
yond -even what I had hoped to see! 
J arrived in Cardiff on August 6 with 


letters of introduction from the I. L. P. 


and Labor Party. These, as I soon 
realized, were scarcely necessary. 
Bverything, from mines to strike 
headquarters stands open and un- 
guarded, offering a welcome to any- 
‘one caring to see things for them- 
selves. At Cardiff I learned that ten- 
nis courts, bowling greens, etc., which 
I had noticed in some of the wretche¢ 
little mining towns through which the 
train had passed were the result of the 
Welfare Fund (1 penny a ton charged 
to the industry). This fund is adminis- 
tered by a joint Committee of Em- 
ployers and Miners and new tennis 
courts had been opened that week in 
a neighboring town, the joint commit- 
tee officiating peacefully! 
No Police in Sight 

“iyo next day I spent at Port Tal- 
lic., a hideous little industrial town, 
but as I stepped from the train and 
looked into thé wildernes of mills and 
factories, cranes and great chimneys, 
oll decd and deserted, I felt for the 
first time the rather awful dignity of 
this great peaceful strusgle. No po- 
lice, no guards anywhere. In the gray 
streets the men who tere willing it 
stood and strolled about—pale and 
shabby and hungry looking enough. 
Bveryore not striking was out of work 
on atcéant of the strike—yet I was 
told with pride and enthusiasm that 
the district had just turned down the 
“Bishop's Proposal.” 

In a chapel I saw a crowd of ragged 
Soys and girls enting the meal sup- 
plied daily with education and health 
authorities funds (265 children are 
fed at two sittings). This fund, as 
yell as the Guardiens Allowance, is 
aken out of local taxes and is only a 

an, to be paid back by the parents 
*f\in any way possible. In another 
chepel I saw a dinner of watery stew 
being given to 360 men and boys who 
“ecoive no other relief of any kind. 
This was financed by the local unions, 
wnfch worked hard to raise and tollect 
mofmey. Toy posters announced a mu- 
sical competition to be held that Sat- 
arday, all proceeds to go for feeding. 
The trades people attend some of these 
affairs, though they are mostiy quite 
naturally unsympathetic. Ail the work 
of the feedings is done by voluntcers 
and scemed well organized—good rec- 
ords being kept, menus planned ahead, 
etc. But the resources were pitiful. 
In one village I copied the week's 
menu for the children. For four days 
their dinner consisted of bread and 
‘utter with, one day, an apple, the 
next cheese, the next jam, the next 
sheese and so on. In this place they 
were given two communal meals a 
day. Everyone, however, seemed 
cheerful and decidedly proud of their 
accomplishment. 

Haunted by Baldwin 

Port Talbot is haunted by the name 
of Baldwin. Mr. Baldwin's bias to- 
ward the employers’ point of view is 
quite understandable after just a day 
or two in South Wales. His property 
in mines, factories, and “Company 
Howses” nmrust be causing him some 
not wholty disinterested quatms about 
the strike! 

All Weish mining villages in this 
area and in the two Rhondda valleys 
are alike. There are, I know, certain 
model villages about new mines in 
other places. I saw none. Long, 
straight lines of dingy houses, slate 
gray, two storied, plumb straight, that 








MINE OWNER: ‘“Who’s this 


BALDWIN: 


“Don’t know—never saw him before. 


fellow buiting in?” 


Anyhow, he’s 


got no bus.iicc: usre.” 





look at a distance like great steel 
beams left lying about at random in 
the treeless valleys and along the 
shoulders of the barren hilis. Above 
them, here and there, rise piled the 
black “tips,” and at the heart stands 
always the great spidery, black, wind- 
ing wheel and a towering chimney, 
marking a shaft. The streets in these 
open hills are as narrow and bare and 
unkept as in a big industrial city. 

On my way up the big Rhondda 
Valley to Pontypridd I met a man 
whom I shall never forget~a check- 
weigher, elderly, stooped. He was at 
the local men’s feeding when I reached 
his house. While his daughter called 
him I had time to write down the 
names of a few of the books standing 
on some shelves: “News from No- 
where,” Morris; “History of Economic 
Doctrines” and “Principles of Political 
Economy,” “by Gide; “Evolution -of 
Modern Capitalism,” by Hobson; 








“Case for Land Nationalization,” by 
Hider; “Violence and the Labor Move- 
ment,” by Hunter; “Life of George 
Borrow.” It must be exhausting to 
be an English statesman and have to 
keep a lap ahead of some of thebBe 
miners! 
The Miners’ Band Plays 

But it was at Pontypridd and in the 
Rhondda Valleys that I began to real- 
ize the significance of what I saw. A 
long talk with the miners’ agent there 
showed me the anxiety and deep sense 
of responsibility which these men have. 
He had urged his people to accept the 
“Bishop’s Proposals,” not because they 
were wholly desirable, but because he 
realized the suffering of men, women 
and children in the strike. 

That even a miners’ band from a 
neighboring town played in a drizzling 
rain. They played Tchaikowsky, Welsh 
airs and a potpourri of American 
tunes, all with equal good will and 
spirit. All receipts went for the feed- 
ing. I was asked to second the vote of 
thanks to the band and to say a few 
words. The loeal committee is par- 
ticularly resourceful in planning com- 
petitive sports and entertainments. 
The prizes it gives are vouchers for 
food, boots and clothing. 

At Maerdi, or “Little Moscow,” the 
“reddest” spot in this region, I saw a 
big Labor Institute, a clubhouse built 
by the union, with offices, game rooms, 
reading, class rooms, and, ominously 
enough, a large hall with a kitchen 
built for feeding in times of strike. 
And at the top of the building was a 
theatre seating 1,000 persons. Here 








they are having concerts and moving 
pictures four times a week. The vol- 
unteers were busy preparing the men’s 
dinner. As fuel was giving out, this 
was a beef sandwich. The kitchen was 
spotless. 

Stray Coal Used 

They cook here, as elsewhere, with 
bits of poor rejected coal, which they 
gather from the “tips.” . Many acci- 
dents are happening in doing this. The 
men dig into the soft, shaley Sides, 
which often cave in. They told me dis- 
consolately that there was not much 
picking left over from the last strike 
time. 

In Maerdi two of the four pits have 
been idle for 18 months. Fifty per cent 
of the men were already among the 
unemployed when the strike began. 
Outside the kitchen door they showed 
me where they cooked potatoes—two 
old railway rails on their sides resting 
on bits of iron. The fire is made un- 
der them to the potatoes laid in the 
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hot groove of the rails. 

Maerdt is completely unionized. Only 
three men, they said, were not mem- 
bers. Here I saw one of the famous 
carnivals they are now holding con- 
stantly. Bach little gray street has its 
entertainment committee, responsible 
for its morale. The street celebrating 
today was at the bottom of the valley, 
bordered by ash heaps. It wae driz- 
ziing, but there was bright-colored 
paper hung across from house to house 
and a great scurrying and tense ex- 
citement. We walked to the end of 
the street and watched the procession 





forming among the heaps of ashes and 
trash, 
Children Decked Out 

Then they started, headed by an tm- 
promptu band. They were, I think, 
what old books must have meant by 
“bravely decked out.” There was no 
particular scheme followed. Everyone 
wore whatever extraordinary bits of 
rags they had. The children were 
dressed in sacking, paper, cardboard, 
or anything with color. 

One small boy walked as a miner 
and carried a lamp with a card 
saying, “This lamp will not burn 
more than seven hours.” It was 
all very earnest and unconscious— 
very important. 

The music was whistles, pipes, tin 
cans—anything. It closed with a cli- 
max greatly appreciated, a group of 
girls blowing whistles. When it was 
over I found myself trying to com- 
fort a middle aged, tubercular looking 
man who was in fearful distress be- 
cause his band had not been told in 
time that they might march. 

In that same street I went into a 
house, one of many in shocking re- 
pair, having five small rooms in all 
and inhabited by 14 persons. Up- 
stairs, daylight shone through the 
slate roof, only one-half of one of the 
rooms could be used when it rained. 
But they had all enjoyed the carnival 
and were prepared to stick. 

At Tonpentre I saw cellar dwellings 
and all about this crowding and misery 
lies open unoccupied Jand, but not for 
sale or use by these people. 





The next day I was asked if I would 
like to see a mine. I must admit that 
I didn’t like to. It seemed so much 
healthier and more desirable to sym- 
pathize with them and admire their 
self-control and courage above ground. 
However curiosity and perhaps a little 
shame at shrinking from a thing that 
we require of millions every day won 
out. 

I said I should be most delighted 
and interested. The miners’ agent 
telephoned at once to the manager of 
a mine near Pontypridd who agreed to 
the visit and we started off in one of 
the ubiquitous busses. As usual, the 
only officer I saw all day was the 
rather lonely looking traffic policeman 
who kept these big busses from cojlid- 
ing at an awkward intersection in the 
narrow streets. When we arrived at 
the mine there was no one in sight. 

At last we discovered one of the 
safety men resting beside a shed and 
wete directed to the office. I was being 
escorted by a local I. L. P. member 
and one of the strikers. The manager, 
a keen, ¢apable looking ex-miner, 
with however, as I soon discovered, a 
pronounced employers’ viewpoint, 
received us most politely. It was 
needless to explain the status of my 
escort ,the striker. One glance dis- 
covered his calling, for like all soft 
coal colliers his skin was spotted with 
black marks, like tattoo. Any wound 
or scratch is permanently dyed by the 
fine coal dust filling the air under- 
ground. 

We talked a little, the manager ask- 
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ing what mine he worked in. Then I 
was fitted out with the manager’s 
overalls and the striker’s boots of 
which he had brought an extra pair. 
Each was given a heavy electric lan- 
tern, with what looked like less than 
one candle-power light. 

We walked over to the head of the 
shaft and stepped into the “cage.” The 
mine is 850 yards, almost half a mile, 
deep and the descent is madé in 1% 
minutes. It was the longest 1% min- 
utes I ever spent. They had explained 
that I was “on a string” for the first 
time ih my life, by which they meant 
that thése cages hang on one cable, 
without any check or safety device in 
case of accident. 

There was a roar of uprushing air 
in the shaft as we sank and the thud 
of falling water on the iron roof of the 
cage until one’s ears became deaf to 
everything from the quick descent 
into the pitch blackness. The striker, 
a survivor of the whole Gallipoli cami- 
paign has been gassed in France and 
was tubercular. He looked like a 
ghost by our dim points of light. 

At last there was a feeling of sup- 
port and the cage settled in the bot- 
tom of the shaft. Here we waited for 
five minutes, as the custom is, to 
allow our eyes to adjust themselves 
to the darkness, and started on a 
journey, such as I believe every coal 
consumer should be required to take 
oncé at least in his or her lifetime, 
through deep black mud, stumbling 
Over Stones and rough ties, we fol- 
lowed the narrow track, along which 





By Ramon Coffman 
Author ‘Child's History of the World’ 


BR eee: years ago I spent several 


weeks as a tutor in the family 
of Arthur R. — , a New York 
millionaire. I had never performed 
such work before, and I did not re- 
alize when I obained the position that 
I was to be little more than a glorified 
nursemaid to Mr. R.’s two sons, Ar- 
thur, 15, and George, 12. 

The history of my work as a “iutor” 
does not concern us here, but it did 
give me an insight into the life of the 
| family of a baron of the textile indus- 
try. Mr. R—— was the owner of five 
mills in which cloths were made. I 
did not at that period see the inside 
of a textile mill, or meet any man or 
| woman who worked in one; but I ob- 
| served with interested eyes the Park 
avenue mansion. : 

The mansion was of four stories. On 
the first floor there was naught but a 
reception hall, a dining room, and the 














quarters in which the servants pre- 
| pared food for the four master mortals 
of the household. To rise to the sec- 
ond floor an automatic electric ele- 
vator was provided. This floor was 
given up to a magnificent drawing 
| room and the, bedrooms of the master 
|} and the mistress 
| Yslept on the third floor, in a room 
| equipped with a private bath and a 
fireplace. It was desirable that visi- 
tors should see that the tutor, the 
| chosen guardian of the scions of the 
family, waS adequately provided for. 
| The rooms of the boys, with further 
| private baths, were, of course, on this 
floor, 
Another Picture 
Tempted though I am to go into fur- 
| ther details, I must not drift too far 
| into this description. Remarking only 
that the numerous servants of the 
household were stuck up on the fourth 
| floor; that I visited a further R-—— 
household by the New Jersey seashore 
and learned of still another up in 
Maine; that I did not count the fam- 
ily automobiles or the servants; that 
| Tate at the master’s table and partook 
of rich food (though a bit of it stuck 
in my throat); and that one of the 
men servants confided to me: “Yiss, 





Some Contrasts in Textile 





Park Avenue and Passaic 
By One Who Has Seen Both 





Mr. R 
his five mills from his father”; I shall 
pass on to another side of the picture. 

A few blocks east of the R man- 
sion on Park avenue there are build- 
ings which do not provide four floors 
to a family. I knew of those eight 
years ago, and that is why the food 
did not always course down my throat 
so pleasantly, and why my private 
bath did not give me an unstinted 


feeling of luxury; but it was only later ° 


that I gained something of a knowl- 
edge of the lives of men and women 
who worked in the mills which sup- 
plied the income for the goings on of 
the R—— family life. 

That first glimpse was attained at 
Paterson, N. J. There was a strike in 
progress. I did not make a scientific 
study of wages, hours and working 
conditions; but I did learn a single 
fact—that while Mr. R——, the master, 
worked (or at least put in time) two 
hours a day, and obtained a family 
expenditure privilege of $100,000 or 
more a year, the men and women who 
made the cloth were considerably less 
fortunate! 

Passaic a Reminder 

I have been reminded of all this in 
1926, by a visit to another home of the 
textile industry—Passaic. This visit is 
fresh in my mind as I write, it having 
occurred only a few days ago. 


A goodly proportion of the city of; 
| miserable standard of living for a fam- 


Passaic is “out.” Sixteen thousand 
workers have dared to questiom the 
right of mill-owners to blacklist them 
and spy on them and to elash their 
wages at will. These strikers are 
probably a little more than half of the 
working population of Passaic, a city 
claiming about 70,000 persons within 
its limits. If you are in the habit of 
counting one working person to each 
family of five, you will need to revise 
your system calculations to provide for 
Passaic. The father works. The 
mother works. Big brother works. Big 
sister works. Of course I am speak- 


| ing in hit-or-miss fashion. There may 


is very rich; he inherited 








be no big brother or big sister in a 
family; all of the offspring may be be- 
low the legal age for child labor. The 
mother may be dead, or the father 
may be dead. What I am dtiving at 
is that the Passaic child cannot look 
forward to @ university education no 
matter how much he might desire one, 
or how well he could utilize one. I 
am speaking of a normal child, ih a 
normal mill-worker’s family. A normal 
child, when the age of possiblé in- 
come-producing comes, will not pursue 
his @ducation while his mother or fa- 
ther, or little brothers and sisters, are 
suffering for lack of proper financial 
provision. No, he will go out to the 
mill and strive to get a job to eke out 
the family income and make it ade- 
quate to living needs. 

On the day I visited Passaic a state- 
ment by the head of the largest mill 
in the city appeared in the daily news- 
papers. This gentleman contended 
that the average wage for the whole 
textile industry has been $22 per week. 

All Figured Out 


Twenty-two dollars and some odd / 


cents! There is a figure to conjure 
with. Knowing the cost of rents, the 
cost of food, the cost of clothing, may 
we conclude that this is a handsome 
sum for a family of five to grow up 
on? I suppose that you will reply that 
it is inadequate; and indeed it is not 
sufficient to maintain even a very 


fly of five persons. Hence it follows 
the young daughter or son must go 
into the mills as early as possible. 
Their ten or twelve dollars a week, 
added to the family incOme, may drag 
the family out of debt, or mostly out 
of debt! 

Back in January of this year some 
of the mill-owners put their heads to- 
gether. They were looking forward to 
a time when their profits would 
slacken. Something must be done, and 
done, quickly. What more natural than 
that they should cut down on that 
“burdensome item,” the wage? After 








all, they weren't in business for their 
health. 

I was not present when the mill 
owners conferred, but I'll bet the next 
hat I hope to buy that this sort of 
argument prevailed upon them: 


fitain’s Million Miners In Peaceful Rebellion 


| Children’s Lamps Guar- 
anteed Not to Burn 
More Than Seven 


Hours 





the coal cars are dragged for about 
half a mile. The working was only 
a little wider than the track and in 
many places so low that we had to 
stodp to pass through. The roof was 
seldom more sdlid than piéces of loose 
rocks which had locked and managed 
to hold themselves with the afd of 
cogs wedged in from one Bide of the 
wall to the other. Several of them 
had snapped and were sagging. Be- 
sides these new cogs had been wedged. 
I couldn’t help calling the manager's 
attention to One especially unlikely 
looking place which I thought they 
must have overlooked. But after in- 
specting it, he simply said that if it 
didn’t hold I wouldn't see America 
again. 

bso we came to the rough wooden 
doors from behind which came @ cease- 
less, distressing, unwaning sound, As 
we Opened them and passed through 
the sound stopped. When they closed 
again we heard it on the other side, 
They explained that these doors cut 
the current of air constantly forced 
into the mine by fans and turned it 
into the side-working. 

We began to go uphill, the track 
ended. For 30 or 40 feet we went 
mostly on hands and knees. And we 
had arrived at the head of the work- 
ing. To right and left opened tun- 
nels three Or four feet high, then walls 
and at the head of our main gallery 
was glistening soft black coal, which 
crumbled to the touch, 

Crouching there, we séttled ourselves 
for a rest. We talked long and seé- 
riously, the managér, the striker and 
I, an inquiring American, about Eneg- 
land, labor and coal ¢onditions in this 
mine. According to the manager, Eng- 
land’s economic troubles wére caused 
entirely by her being too generous and 
good to her Workers. We didn’t agree, 
but were all interested. 

Our feeblé lights just touched the 
grimy earnest faces anda few glisten~ 
ing points of coal in front of us. The 
blackness was not an ordinary dark- 
ness which still leaves a sense of space 
and motion, but was heavy, immovable, 
terrifying, and suddenly I realized that 
here, in the very heart of their field 
of battle, these two meh, embodying 
the too bitterly opposing sides in the 
issue, were able to face each other 
withcut fear—unatmed or guarded—as 
a quite ordinary occurrence. 

When we had crawled down to the 
place where the crack began and 
plodded back to the foot of the shaft, 
we visited the stables. Two fat horses 
were munching the 4Garkness (there 
usually are 42 in this mine). These 
horses, being expensive to replace, are 
not allowed to become tubercular! 

Tn & little tavern near thé mine we 
drank tea while waiting for our bus. 
The owner was an ex-miner, an alert, 
youngish man. He told us the history 
of the mine in which Mr. Baldwin has 
an interest. He explained that it was 
a bad investment and talked most in- 
telligently about the industry as a 
whole, but his eyes shone with a Nght 
[ had not seén in South Wales as he 
told us that next February he and his 
“old woman” and the children aré 
sailing to Australia. There they will 
go on the land. 

I asked many strikers why they dia 
not emigrate. This one alone of those 
{ met had the courage. Many started 
work at 11 years old and at 21 they 
had been for 10 years underground 
Even now, when they start at 14, 7 
years in the mines has broken them 
at 21 and formed a habit, a lack of 
vitality and céurage to throw over. 
They fear they are not good for any 
other job. Besides, there is a curious 
loyalty which makes them stick to the 
mines of which they have become a 
part. 
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“If we cut the wages, say 10 percent, 
we can probably persuade our em-| 
Ployees that it is necessary because 
of hard times, and probably they will 
accept it without making trouble. | 
Then we can maintain qa decent level 
of profits. On the other hand, if there 
should be a strike, it would come at | 
an auspicious time. There is a slack | 
in the’industry, and a few weeks’ dis- | 
appearance of the workers from the 
scene, will not seriously handicap pro- 
duction. They will be licked, and we'll | 
fire all agitators and drive them out | 
of town.” 

The Reasoning Proves False 

If that reasoning prevailed it did 
not work out very well. Sixteen thou- 
sand men, women and children walked 
out. It was one €£ those movements 
which sometimes occur among unor- 
ganized workers when they are goaded 
to revolt. Some, indeed, who were less 
bold, less far-seeing, remained at their 
Places, fearing the proverbial wolf and 
anxious to hang to what crusts 
they had; but the greater part of the 
workers braved the 
ter and did not scab 

The strike has continued strong 
these 32 weeks without a break. The 
rich mill owners were at first indiffer- 
ent, thinking that the workers could 
be forced to comé crawling back to 
work at whatever miserable wages the 
mills chose to pay. But they did not 
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reckon with the spirit of the striking 
textile workers gr with the American 
labor movement, 
them throughout 
they saw how well 
sticking the mill owners roused them- 
Belves and resorted to violence in an 
effort to crush the of the 
strikers. In this they were ably sup- 
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A Song 
Of Hate 








*M hot. * 
I'm sticky. 


I'm tired and weary. 
Before me lies a stack of copy papér. My hand holds 

a lead pencil I have shatpened al] morning. 

All is ready for“the great event—the stringing to- 
, gether of a thousand words to fill this space. 
‘ But upstairs in my beanery there is nobody at home. 
Not a ghost of an idea is clamoring for expression. 
My head is as empty as a beer keg Of yesteryear from 
which somebody has sucked the vacuum. 

And yet I have to write something. Downstairs a 
cussed Goss press is grumbling for food. If the mon- 
ster is not fed on time, I lose my meal ticket. And 
how insatiable that brute is! It swallows 25,000 papers 
iike this every hour. It goes day and night without 
nap or yawn. 

So here I am, the image of God, a slave to a soulless 
machine. 

? s e288 

Were I living a hundred or a thousand years ago I 
might have been a minstrel singer, wandering from 
castle to castle, singing the praise of beautiful ladies 
and noble knights. I might have been a bearded bard 
recounting with rhymes and harp the deeds of heroes 
and gods. Or I might have been a dreaming poet 
filling a shabby garret with mighty paintings of Inferno 
and Paradise. 

But living now, in this glorious age of steam and 
electricity, autos, automats, radio and wireless, I am 
a miserable pencil-pusher pushed to distraction by a 
mechanical monstrosity. 

Ah, here is an idea at Jast! I'll sing a song of hate 
to the machine, the slayer of souls, song, beauty, and 
peace! 


’s. s+ # 


All the great temples and monuments mankind dedi- 
cated to their gods were reared béfore the coming of 
the machine. All the great dramas, poems, and epics 
wére penned before the machine started its trium- 
phant march. Al! the great paintings and statues were 
painted or chiseled before the age of machinery. All 
the great masses, symphonies and operas were writ- 
ten by candle light. All the great religions were born 
béfore the machine saw the light of day. 

> * 7 

Go over the names of the truly great of those who 
have contributed most to what we call culture, those 
who still speak to us though dead, and you will find 
they all lived before the machine came to harass the 
souls of men. 

Where are your Pericles, your Michael Angélos and 
Da Vinels, your Dantes, Shakespeares, Miltons and 
Goethes, your Bachs, Beethovens and Wagners, your 
Christs and Buddhas and Zorasters? Where are your 
folksongs and singing peasants? Where are the love 
songs of your Byrons and your Heines? Come on, 
speak up, you brainless worshipper of the iron slave. 

: * : 

Oh, I’ve got you wrong, have I? You are neither 
bard, prophet, poet, sculptor, painter, nor: composer. 
You are a labor-saving device—an aid to hand and 
brain in the making of things’ and goods. And you 
deliver the goods, I must éonfess. You are stuffing 
the uttermost corners of the world with things that 
rot ahd rust. 

Your goods, cheap goods and more goods, are con- 
quering and enslaving all humanity. But you are not 
saving labor. You are pauperizing labor. You have 
stolen the skill of the artist, for every honest crafts-~- 
man was an artist. You took love out of labor. You 
reduced the creation of things to so many jerks and 
spasms. You divided and sub-divided and specialized 
every trade and art until there is nothing left to the 
worker but soul and body-killing drudgery. 

* * . 

No, machine, you are not saving labor, for at no 
other period in history have men worked as hard and 
as feverishly as they do now, Instead of eliminating 
want, you are increasing both want and wanting— 
the want of the worker displaced by the machine and 
the wanting of the millions who cannot afford the 
ever-swelling flood of new tricks and trinkets shouting 
at them from every show window and newspaper page. 

* > * 


Stately forests, temples in themselves, are daily cut 
down for wood pulp to make people want something 
they never wanted before, because the product of the 
machine grows faster than wanting. A-*mad race sets 
in. “Keeping up with the Joneses” it has been called. 
Making in¢ome keep up With éver-expanding wants 
would be a better term. 

The machine increased the productive power of man 
a hynéred and, in some instances, a thousand fold. 
Well, where is our leisure? How many more holidays, 
feast days and fools’ days have we now as compared 
to the “dark ages?” Suppose we work only é¢ight or 
ten hours a day when the farmer or artisan of yore 
worked twelve and fourteen. Does anybody think that 
the peasant put as much nerve-racking haste in his 
twelve hours as the modern machine slave puts into 
two hours? Does anyone imaginé that thé stone carver 
who chiseled out the myriads of saints 6n the cathe- 
drals of Rheims or Cologne toiled as hard in a month 
as the speechless brutes attending a modern stamping 
machine? 

. * * 

Work we love to do is not work, but sheer play. 
And work without love—work without creative stimu- 
lus—is drudgery, no matter how short the, workday 
may be. 

The machine, instead of saving labor, has multiplied 
labor. It has created a race of mechanical drudges. 
It has cursed mankind with more intensé, more irk- 

some and more soul-killing labor. Thanks to the ma- 
f chine, we créaté more; but the gain in productivity is 

more than offset by the increase in our wants, go that 
when aj] is said the fact remains that the most back- 
ward savagé has More leisure to think, dream and 
enjoy life than have the machine marionettes of our 
boasted civilization. And this in turn explains our 
sterility in everything save the production and selling 
of goods. 

> . 

When it comes to filling poorhouses, bughouses, 
workhouses and graves, the machine ig a howling 

success. In all other respects it jis a rank and un- 
qualified failure. 

The time may come, perhaps—or, at least,.so let us 
hope—when the human intellect will rise to a height 
where it can press the machine into the service of 
man. But so far J have seen little indications among 
our money-monomaniacs, efficiency idiots and machine 
imbeciles to make the outlook in this direction unduly 
hopeful. 

Meanwhile all praise to the humble union men and 
women who, in spite of all preaching, teaching and 
screeching on the part of the machine lords and their 
intellectual hodcarriers, are holding fast to the funda- 
mental concept that labor-saving devices, to be any- 
thing at all, must save labor, and that, in consequence 
thereof, every increase in the productivity of the ma- 
chine should be followed by a corresponding decrease 


* . 


‘) in the hours or intensity of labor. 


—Adam Coaldigger. 








Bernstein's attacks on the Marx- 

jan system, and prior to the 
Great War, were thus seen to make 
certain admissions regarding the im- 
perfections of the Marxian theories and 
to put forth certain defenses. They 
also sought to carry forward the Marx- 
ian theories into new fields of thought. 
On various questions they were among 
themselves divided in their interpre- 
tations. 

Universally they defended the eto- 
nomic interpretation of history, ad- 
mitting, however, the contention of 
Bernstein that the complexity of hu- 
man relationships made extremely dif- 
ficult the task of exact prophecy. They 
split over the validity of the Marxian 
theory of value and its importance in 
the Marxian system. They admitted 
the mistakes of the fathers of scientific 
Socialism as far as the time elément 
was concerned, though maintaining 
that the Marxian analysia of social 
tendencies was correct. They admitted 
that concentration did take place more 
rapidly in some industries than in 


T= apologists for Marx following 
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others, but pointed out that many of 
Bernstein’s figures in his chapter on 
concentration were quite meaningless. 
The important thing was not the num- 
ber of smal] industries that survived, 
but the proportion of the product of 
small and large concerns. They pointed 
out that while the corporation per- 
mitted small capitalists to become part 
owners in jndustry, it put enormous 
power in the hands of small groups on 
the inside. The .corporation, further- 
more, interfered with the free play of 
competition, and inasmuch as Marx’s 
predictions were based on the continu~- 
ance of freé competition the growth 
of the corporation necessitated the re- 
vision of the Marxian formulas of con- 
centration. 

It is true that the group receiving 
“middle class incomes” was increasing 
in modern society, but ‘a “middle class 
income” did not make a middle class 
person, within the meaning of Marx. 
Artisans working for others still re- 
mained membérs of the proletariat, 
though their wages were raised. Much 
of fhe proof advanced by Bernstein in 
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support of his argument that the mid- 
dle class was increasing was no proof 
at all. Further, the new middle class 
did not present the same obstacles to 
Socialism as did the old small employ- 
ing class. 

While many of the pre-war Marxists 
still maintained that crises could not 
be eliminated under capitalism, they 
were not quite as sure of their ground 
as were their predecessors, and insisted 
that the social revolution did not de- 
pend on the utter collapse of the capi- 
talist system as a result of acute crises, 
but might be brought about through 
the mere “fettering” of the system. 

Kautsky and é6ther Marxian authori- 
ties saw class antagonisms increasing 
rather than softening. And yet the 
revélution they visualized was not a 
violént revolution resulting from a 
coup d'état, predicted by the early 
Marxians, but a change in control of 
government from the capitalist to the 
working class brought about by the 
ballot and by economic action. They 
agreed with the Revisionists that so- 
cial reforms were desirable where these 





reforms made for the physical, intel- 
léctual and moral development of the 
working class. They put -no faith in 
the “slum proletariat” as the inaugu- 
raters of the social change, and aban- 
doned the theory of ihe increasing 
“poverty” of the working class, though 
some of them insisted that the “in- 
creasing misery” theory of Marx must 
be intérpreted in the psychological 
sense, and, in such a sense, that it was 
true. 

Finally, they began to visualize the 
future social state, as !t would be de- 
veloped by a working class in control 
of the powers of government and ever 
more conscious of its goal. In that 
task they sought to avoid dogmatism, 
and to see the new social order, under 
labor control, not as a static, simple 
organism, but as an organism of infi- 
nite complexity and variety, adjusting 
itself from year to year to its ever- 
changing environment, to the end that 
personality might be developed and 
exploitation and oppression be a thing 
of the past. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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Chapter XIV 
One Night in December 


INTER came. A sudden freeze, 
W and after that the mercury 
went flying down to sub-zero 

depths. Northern gales drove hoar 
frost through the glinting air. The 
milkman stamped and beat his arms 
as he made his rounds of mornings. 
Lakes and lagoons were locked in ice- 
bound isolation. One night, one heard 
the wind wail over house-tops. The 
temperature arose, and by morning the 
miracle of the snow had erased all 
vestige of the tattered year. It spread 
its beauty over dirt and autumn deso- 
lation. To Agatha, it seemed, a stage 
had been set for the coming of Christ- 
mas. She hustled about the house 
opening drawers and boxes. She 
hummed an old tune—a Weihnachts- 
lied, learned at college~as she gave 
orders for the purchase of holly, and 
all the glinting array of baubles, the 
viands and confections that make up 
the Yule season. 
She found that she did not regret 
being in the old Gaylard house for an- 
other. yéar. Its shaggy spaciousness 
—jt was such an o]d bear of a house, 
she said—lent {itself te the gaudy 
pageantry of the Yule. It would bear 
all the red and gold and silver Agatha 
céuld lavish upon it. And as she di- 
rected her maids and extra help, old 
memories trooped from dark corners 
to make more merry the romantic 
mood, and to illuminate again the old 
rooms. 
Now Agatha directed all her ener- 
gies to the open house festivities for 
which the Gaylards were famous. For 
& week before Christmas eve Matt 
Gaylard was at home to his host of 
political friends and members of their 
families. None was neglected. The 
ward leaders of the cities; the district 
leaders from the various congressional 
districts; congressmen and members 
of the Legislature; supreme court 
judgés, banker# and senators sat at 
table with the “farm boy of Chicago.” 
Dan saw Matt Gaylard in his ele- 
ment. His shrivelled, sagacious facé, 
surmounting the ill-proportioned body, 
took on a constant, benign smile that 
never lost its genuineness. His high 
shrill voice carried notes of hospital. 
ity everywhere, and no guest, however 
obscure, missed a welcoming pat on 
the shoulder, or some passing inquiry 


some seven of the most minor of mod- 


muffins, brown breads and all the other 
appurtenances of the Christmas feast. 

Boxes of candy were piled high be- 
neath the Christmas tree, later to be 
presented to each lady guest. The 
whole luxuriant lap of autumn, it 
seemed, had been spilled inside the 
Gaylard house. Matt Gaylard was 
blest of men. An all pervasive provi- 
dence had looked down, found that his 
work was g00d, and showered the 
fruits of the earth upon his héarth. 

Agatha, radiant and lovely, moved 
among the guests a gracious hostess. 
Once during thé évening she went to 
the piano, played her own accompani- 
ments and sang old English and 
French carols. 

yA 


Dan sometimes felt himself a super- 
numerary amidst ell this stir and gay- 
ety. He had no special function t6 per- 
form, save to come at thé beck and 
call of Agatha. He stayed little at 
the, office, contenting himself with 
morning appearances, and with bring- 
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ineptly pour over it in his study. He 
and Agatha yielded themselvés to the 
Spirit of the season. They found that 
much of the excitement and the joy 
of their honeymoon had returned to 
them. The display of things—thé 
color, the tinsel, the animation—stimu- 
lated their senses until they were like 
habitual drunkards keyed up to mel- 
low intoxication by contact with each 
other. Agatha oftén stopped her work 
to come and sit beside her husband. 
She talked vivaciously about “next 


year,” “our own house,” “color 
schemes,” “the housewarming.” They 
kissed, and laughed, and whispered 


forbidden pleasantries in each other's 
ears. They romped. They sang. They 
found themselves entering a new 
sphere of their relationship—a sphere 
missed in the other years of first ex- 
citement and subsequent adjustment. 
They learned to play together. 


Of nights, the charmed circle of 
mellow light that fell about the Gay- 
lard house and made the tree shadows 
seem only patches of mystery upon the 





ing his work home, where he could 


snow, seemed to shut the world with- 





out, and mirth within. By tacit agree- 
ment Dan and Agatha avoided all 
topics of conversation reund which 
bitterness and confilet had raged. 
Neither made reference te his own 
parents or reéajled other Christmas 
seasons spent under different surround- 
ing Politics was taboo. Even Gay- 
lard and his guests took no open eog- 
nizance of those bonds ef master and 
man which held them. Te be sure, 
there were whispered councils in cor- 
ners, but “this is a social function, I'll 
have you know, and not a caucus,” 
Geylard declared. 
When Agatha went to the piano and 
sang in. her contralto “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” it seemed to Dan that his 
contentment had reached completion. 
When he was away from Agatha he 
drifted into sensuous Jassitude. Be- 
fore the open fire, with briar pipe and 
book, he sank down within himself, 
down until he seemed only a, sentient 
animal soaking up warmth and dream- 
ing priomordial stuff. He wanted noth- 
ing. He lackéd nothing. He merely 
wished to be. 
(To Be Continued Next Week) 








stench in the nostrils of the 
rest of the country, when news- 
paper headlines leak a little of the 
hideousness of Southern race riots, 
convict floggings, anti-Evolution bills 
and trials, and Ku Klux Klan acro- 


T HE South is not infrequently a 


batics. The author of this book, 
(“The Advancing South,” by Edwin 
Mims, N. Y., Doubleday, Page, 


$3), purports to treat of both progress 
and reaction in the South. There 
should be at least a preliminary men- 
tal test for authors of books based on 
factsa—a test to ascertain if they are 
at all qualified to handle the theme 
Doubleday, Page are guilty of foisting 
avery unworthy book upon the Amer- 
ican public, and Professor Sims is 
quite unfit to treat of his theme. 

It is a small error for him to speak 
of Du Bose Heyward, a South Car- 
colina versifier, as &@ woman; it is a 
serious error for the author to list 


A Weak Plea for the South 
By Chanant Wood 


ward, and the nonsensical Ransom and 
Davidson the most prominent of them), 
and to omit all of the half dozen dis- 
tinguished living Southern poets of 
the white race. It is a serious érror 
for him to omit every Southern Negro 
writer (including one or more poets 
in every Southern State, barring 
none); and to dispraise only two Ne- 
gro writers, DuBois and Walter White, 
both of whom are Northerners by 
birth and residence. It is a silly error 
for him to picture James Branch Ca- 
bell, of all people, and Mary John- 
ston, of all second raters, as Southern 
realistic novelists, and to omit T. 8. 


SUPERVISION OF 


Soythern fire eaters, but a helot sub- 
servience to capital, chiefly northern, 
Invested especially in the steel and 
iron businesses. Undérwéod was a 
“safe and sane” reactionary, about as 
eminent for social advance as Senator 
Du Pont, Bishop Manning, or the Aus- 
tralian duckbjll, The author omits 
any study of the broad aspects of in- 
dustrialism in the South. The book, 
barring perhaps the chapter concerned 
with the fight of Trinity College 
against Southérn race hatred, is a 
waste of paper and ink. 





BIG BUSINESS URGED 


Washington.—Benj. C. Marsh, of the 


Stribling, Shands and the one or two 
other significant writers in fiction on 
the modern South. 

The author's sketchy treatment of 
Southern politics omits the few sig- 
nificant names (like Huddleston) and 
contents itself with dumbly lauding 
Underwood; without pointing out that 





ern Southern versifiers (Allen, Hey- 


signficance is that hé 
the 


People’s Reconstruction League, urgés 
federal supervision of business corpo- 
rations entering into interstate com- 
merce, in @ public statement on the 
Ripléy demand for more light on big 
business transactions. Marsh quotes 
Fedéral Trade Commission figures 
showing two-fifths only of interstate 
cérporaté businéss to be under public 
supervision. 





ante-bellum 





from his host. The great boss unlocked 
the secret of his influence. He liked 
folks. He loved to mix, and to play 
the deus ex machina to those in trou- 
ble. He recalled the christening of 
Mike’s fifth child; he remembered the 
death of Peterson's mother-in-law; he 
did not forget to inqure about the ex- 
pected third in Coswell’s family. Gay- 
lard might well have beén paternalistic 
Squire Gaylard, and this home the old 


manor house, and Agatha, Lady 
Agatha. 
There were bowls of punch every- 


where about the rooms patiently be- 
ing emptied and mysteriously being 
filled again. In the kitchen, ¢aterers 
prepared mounds of food—geese and 
turkeys, hams, whole young pigs, 
cakes, plum puddings, pumpkin and 
mince pies, ¢eranberry sauce, salads, 
fish entres, oyster cocktails, soups, hot 


Critical 

Cruisings 

(Continued from page 20) 
dicative of some phase of mental un- 
rest. It is readily possible that tense 
stimulants may provoke finer images— 
the basis of art—and that Havelock 
Ellis’ contention that all art is a 
neurosis is fundamentally cortect. 

In her appreciation of the effect of 
social conditions in influencing and én- 
couraging alcoholism and narcomania, 
Miss Marks-has gone beyond many 
keener critics of her period. When 
she writes that “Poe's greatest crime 
was his poverty” and that “it is not 
the crime of the individual, never has 
been and never will be,” but “is the 
crime of a crudely organized society 
whose standard is money-value,” she 
reveals an understanding that is acute 
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E read with breathless interest that the mos- 

W quitoes in the Adirondacks flatly réfuse to bite 

Calvin Coolidge, sinking their fangs (or what- 
ever it is that mosquitoes bite with) by preference into 
the more succulent flesh of the Secret Service-men. 

This is a distressing state of affairs. When a person 

gets to the position where a self-respecting mésquite 

passes him up for a Secret Service man, then indeed 
the depths have been plumbed. 

There are two possible reasons for this strange action 
on the part of the discerning Adirondacks mosquitoes. 
One ts that they may be good Republican mosquitoes 
and would not dare even approach, much less Bite, the 
sacred person of the funniest President since Martin 
Van Buren, The other is that they have a natural fear 
of blood poisoning. 

s- « s 

Two oddly titled works lie on our desk. One is © 
pamphlet called “The Dilemma of Thrift,” the other is 
a book called “The Threat of Leisure.” We should 
have reviewed both long sifice, but we cannot get past 
the titles. How do you mean the “Dilemma of Thrift?’ 
It the writers mean the dilemma that confronts us 
when we have a five dollar bill in one hand and « 
savings bank book in the other, that ig a chestnut that 
is hardly worth reading about. Shall we rush out and 
blew the five or put it in the bank? Shall we jein in 
the City College cheer: 1 

“Baseball, football, swimming in the tank} ak 
We got the money, but we keep it in the bank,” 

Or shall we, rather, snap our fingers at Mrs. Grundy 

and lead a double life on our ill-gotten gains? It’s a 

dilemma, boys and girls, but it is one that is usually 

quickly settled, and you can guess how wher we let 
you get one good look at our bank book. 

But we suspect that there is a catch somewhere fn 
this pamphlet and by the time we make up eur so- 
called mind to read it we will discover that the more 
we save the more we spend, or some such finencial 
rigamarole. 

We never were good at financial problems, anyhow. 
‘We have often had the dream that we were -elected 
President of the United States. (We suppose that if 
we went and told this dream to a psychoanalyst she 
would tell us that it showed that we had a strong 
uncle complex which could only be resolved by making 
snoots at a real uncle of ours named Samuel.) At all 
events there we are, elected, walking around the White 
House and making all our friends Cabinet officers and 
postmasters and ministers to Liberia and having our 
picture taken shaking hands with members of the vis- 
iting Yipsels and patting Isabel, the White House Cat, 
and pressing a buttén that blows up in one fall swoop 
the entire plant of the New York Evening Post. and 
autographing the brick that an tronworker hit Mervuie 
Hoover with, and—in cémes the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In our dreams he is always Norman 
Thomas. Don't ask us how this happens. Ask your 
pes psychoanalyst—that’s his business. At any rate, / 
Secretary Thomas sits down very respectfully and say@’ 
to us: “Good morning, Mr. President; I hope your litt}e 
jaunt on the Mayflower did you good.” And we say: 
“It is a relief to escape for a little from the ¢ares of 
office. What the hell have you got there this time?’ 
Then Secretary Thomas says: “Assistant Secrétary of 
the Treasury Morris Ernst has drawn up a little gehed- 
ule of the wool tariff for yqur approval. I have for 
your inspection as well a resume of the plans for the 
amortization of the Series B debentures and the out- 
line of next year’s budget.” 

I groan aloud {fn my dreams and take the horrid 
papers in my hand. They mean no more to me jn my 
dreams than such papers do in my waking hours. I 
ponder them weakly for a while, and then, as I recall 
it, the dream ends with my sending the Seeretary of 
the Treasury out for a walk with Ambassador-Ben- 
jamin Stolberg of the Court of St. James, who has 
just dropped in from London by the Air-Lane express 
to find his hat, which he had left behind by mistake 
on his last call. While the two are chatting about this 
and that, I call in Willi¢ Stevens, the Secretary of the 
Fire Department, give him the papers and tell him to 
ride off somewhere with the Pig Woman, whom I have 
just appointed head of the Bureau of Women in In- 
dustry, and burn the darn things up. 

I wake up in a cold sweat, fully ag exhausted as 
though I had just concluded reading an article by 
John Maynard Keynes in “The New Republic” explain- 
ing all about the funding of the French debt. 

I realize that I am exceptionally dumb about these 
matters. I know that there are actually people whe 
can sit down and tell you all about how the Stock 
Exchange functions. Well, maybe not all, but, at afily 
rate, enough to make it seem hard. Jugt ag there are 
people who know about the workings of a telephone 
switchboard or what makes the funny noises come out 
of a radio. They remain to mé an awesomé crew. 
Anything they write goes with me. And now that a 
couple ,of them have written a piece about “The 
Dilemma of Thrift,” I suppose, for the good of my soul, 

I will have to sit down and write some kind of @ 
review of it that seems to make sense, I only pray 
that the review falls into the hands of these who are 
as poor at this stuff as myself and that I'm not shows 
up too badly. 

. > > 

In regard to the book called “The Threat of Leisure,” 
however, I feel competent to make remarks. In the 
first. place, the author has evidently got his title al) 
twisted. Since when has leisure been 2 threat? You 
could threaten me with leisure, I mean to say, until it 
was blue in the face as you were, and I wouldn't move 

an eyelash. If leisure is a threat, I would Mke to get = 
Ku Klux letter in the mail every day. ’ 

I recently had the pleasure of seeing some of our 
threatened leisure classes on their native heath. They 
were dashing back and forth, hell-for-leather on gop- 
eyed and sweating polo ponies, swiping at @ big white 
ball with long mallets. Every now and then one of 
them fell off, and always there was thé lueky ehance 
that the whole crew might break thelr precious necks. 

Under such circumstances leisure might well be 
thought of as a threat. But that’s not my idea of 
leisure. Leisure, ag I envisage it, consists of lying in 
bed in the morning, with a good hot cup of coffee and 
a crackerjack book on the table within reach, and let~- 
ting the telephone ring and ring and ring while I lie 
on my back and puff at my cigarette end smile to 
think of the number of committee meetings I shall not 
attend this day, the number of causes that I shall leave 
flat, the number of words that I shall net put down on 
paper. And when my frantic eustomers come clamor- 
ous at the doorbell and want to know where is that 
manuscript I promised them months back, I shal] take 
my hand from the sleeve of my silk pajama and wave 
it airily about and say, “You will get it when I'm good 
and ready and not before.” 

Threateningly yours, 





McAlister Coleman. 



























































































































O Goubt by this time you know 
of the split which occurred re- 
cently in the Anti-Fascist Al- 

»As you are interested in the 
"affairs of the labor and radical move- 
ment we believe you are entitled to 
know what brought about this split. 
The Anti - Fascist Alliance was 
launched two years ago by the Italian 

Chamber of Labor of New York City. 
Immediately after the murder of the 
great Italian Socialist and labor lead- 
er, Hon. Jiacomo Matteoti it gained in 
strength and political importance. The 
Anti-Fascist Alliance functioned for 
the purpose of combatting Fascist in- 
yasion of the Italian colonies in this 
country, and to help the cause of the 

enslaved Italian people by exposing the 
brutal Fascist government, which the 
black shirts have established through 
murder, arson, castor-oil and ‘violence 
of all sorts. Nearly all the Italian la- 
bor unions and radical groups rallied 

round the Anti-Fascist Alliance, which 


under the guidance and influence of 
the Italian Chamber of Labor per- 
formed its mission so earnestly that 
several central labor bodies endorsed 
i injected 
their “united front” spirit into it and 
the Alliance, for some time, had to 


it. Then the Communists 


suspend its activity. 
Alliance Reorganized 


Last year in July the Anti-Fascist 
Alliance was re-organized and again 
placed under the auspices of the Ital- 
-At the time 
We knew 
that with the Communists again par- 
ticipating trouble lay ahead; but we 
were told that the Anti-Fascist cause 


jan Chamber of Labor. 
we hesitated rejoining it. 


‘was so paramount to all groups stand- 
ing together, 


disruptive ‘tactics. 


to capture or smash it. 
captured it! They came one night: to 
@ general meeting of the Alliance with 
pre-arranged plans; they came in 
large numbers. First they rushed a 
motion through depriving all the liber- 
tariang. who were present of the right 
to vote. Having disfranchised the 
libertarians, the Communists rushed 
another motion through putting all 
Labor Unions below the grade of the 
Communist nucleus, that is giving the 
thousands of organized trade unionists 
less representation than several nu- 
cleus numbering perhaps several tens 
of the members. Their next step was 
to remove the headquarters of the Al- 
liance from the Italian Chamber quar- 
~ ters, that is away from the organiza- 
tien which had built the Alliance and 
through which the latter had earned 
the endorsement of such important 
bodies as the Central Labor Council of 
Greater New York, the United Hebrew 
Trades, Workmen's Circle, etc. 


Meetings Disorderly 

We could never attend a session of 
the . Anti-Fascist Alliance without 
nearly coming to blows. The Com- 
munists had made a mockery of de- 
mocracy. For every delegate of the 
big labor unions, like Local No. 48 
and No. 89 of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union they sent to 
the Council two or more delegates rep- 
resenting, street Communist nucleus, 
shop, Communist nucleus, county Com- 
munist organization, district Commun- 
ist. organization, intersection Commun- 
ist organization, and thus they ruled 
supreme, at every Council their dele- 
gates outnumbering the delegates of 
all the other groups put together. 

To this trickery the Communists 
added arrogance. They abused the 
power they had wrested through such 
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morally coerce the other groups and 
enjoy immunity while attacking and 
slandering the Socialist and trade 
unions leaders. All of us were sup- 
posed to be “brothers” in the Anti- 
Fascist meetings, members of the 
‘Same united front that fought . the 
common enemy. But no sooner were 
the meetings over, than the Commun- 
other groups: traitors, grafters, job- 
ist “brothers” called the leaders of the 
holders, etc. : 

The Communist brothers did not 
even refrain from using the Communist 
methods against the “brothers” with 
whom they were allied to combat Fas- 
cist violence. Last Spring they came 
to a public meeting for the political 
prisoners of Russia in which. Mark 
Slonim, a former Socialist Revolution- 
ary deputy to the Constituent Assem- 
bly of Russia was the principal speaker. 
They deliberately caused a riot and 
the breaking up of the meeting—Fas- 
cist methods on Anti-Fascist grounds! 
Had the Anti-Fascist Alliance been 
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York had preceded the formation of 


What Has Happened Before 
National Convention of Journeymen Printers took place. 
The need for a legislative body led to its being replaced 
by the National Typographical Union in 1852. In 1869 
the name was changed to “International’’ because of the 
inclusion of Canadian locals. 
During the thirty-five years that followed the organiza- 
lion strove to maintain itself in the face of chronic local 
autonomy. Strikes were frequent and disastrous. 
Were no provisions for centralized control and financial as- 
Business depression and the Civil War. smote 
Ig the ‘eighties recovery set in. 

In 1888 a constitution arenas for a centralized form of 
government was adopted. At.the same time the I. 43 
took an active part in establishing the American F edera- 


RINTERS:’ organizations are among the oldest of 
any craft in the. United States. The first strike 
dates back to 1776, the first organization to 1795, 
both in New York City. Of existing printers’ unions, 
the one with the longest continuous existence, probably 
of any craft, is No. 101, at Washington, D. C., 
founded in 1815. In the early organizations the bene- 
ficiary and economic functions struggled for supremacy. 
There were many local unions scattered throughout the 
country. The necessity for common action on traveling 
cards, apprenticeship and “rats,” the term applied to 
printers working below the union scale of wages, led to 
the formation of the National’ Typographical Society in 
1836. This body lasted three years. In 1850 the first 
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the Union heavy 


tion of Labor. 
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blaws. 





Union No. 6. 





| York Typographica! 


ERHAPS it was because six 
fruitless attempts at the organ- 
ization of the printers of New 


reform, the new organization did no 


of work. 


In spite of the immediate need for 


hasten to revolutionize the conditions 
It bided its time, and then, 
at its first quarterly meeting in April, 


that the Communists 
would not dare injure it with their 
We rejoined the 
Alliance only to discover soon after 
that the Communists returned all set 
And they 


under the control of real liberty-lov- 
ing 
would have constituted 
ground for expulsion of its perpetra- 
tors from the Alliance. 


Mistake Is Admitted 
Under these disgraceful circum- 
stances we could no longer tolerate the 
Communist tactics in the Anti-Fascist 
Alliance. To us Socialists, the cause 
of Anti-Fascism is so dear that we 
felt we could not afford making it the 
laughing-stock' in the eyes of the 
American Labor movement. We have 
withdrawn from the Anti-Fascist Alli- 
ance, inviting all those who are dis- 
gusted with the Communist tactics to 
follow our example. We must now 
admit that we made a mistake when 
we thought the Communists would re- 


“Anti-Fascist' United Front’ what 
their brethren all over the world do 
in similar ‘situations while acting 
under instructions from:the' now de- 
posed “red pope,” Gregory Zinovieff of 
the Third International. 
Our great Anti-Fascist martyr, Jia- 
como Matteotti, just a few weeks be- 
fore he suffered martyrdom to the 
Communists who had invited the So- 
cialists to form a*united front, an- 
swered thus: 

“Communist Party, Rome: 

“We have received your letter con- 
taining the mimeographed proposal 
you use on all occasions. 

“The experience of the past has con- 
firmed our conviction that these pro- 
posals of yours apparently aiming at 
the united front, in substance are 
made for the sole purpose of causing 
new friction and disputes wtih the 
Socialist parties. es 
“This may be pleasant and advan- 
tageous to you as well as to the Fas- 
cist government which rules through 
the identical methods of dictatorship 
and violence which you advocate. But 
it is unpleasant to us and to the work- 
ing class who is suffering, the conse- 
quences of your theorizing and re- 
newed dissensions. It is useless and 
ridiculous for those who aggravated 
the cause of splits and squabbles 
among the workers to now come back 
and camouflage themseves as Unitari- 
ans-and united front advocates. 

“Let each one of us remain what we 
are. ‘You are Communists. You stand 
for dictatorship and the methods of 
yiolence and the rule of the minority; 
we are Socialists and stand for the 
democratic method of the free major- 
ity. Therefore, there is nothing in 
common between you and us. Every 
day you yourselves say and rather 
accuse us of treason to the Proletariat. 
If:you are then in good faith it is crim- 
inal on your part to propose getting 
together with the ‘traitors.’ If you are 
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leaders that outrageous action 
sufficient 


form and refrain from doing in the: 


itself. 


ancestors of “Big Six.” The immedi- 
present union three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago was the need for giving aid 
to the improvident printers on strike 
in Boston, who had recently formed a 
union. A temporary organization had 
been formed in November, 1849, for 
this purpose, and arrangements for 
rendering ‘financial assistance were 
made. It soon occurred to some of the 
journeymen printers of New York that 
they had reason enough to remain as- 
sociated to help themselves as well. 
Low wages, long and irregular hours, 
and the employment of two-thirders 
(apprentices who had not completed 
their training) made the conditions in 
the craft miserable. When the Boston 
matter was settled, therefore, the New 
Yorkers agreed to meet again to effect 
a@ permanent organizatioh. On Satur- 
day evening, January 12, 1850, twenty- 
eight journeymen met at Stoneall’s 
Hotel and formed the New York Print- 
ers’ Union. They decided to date the 
beginning of the organization officially 
from January 1, 1850. A constitution 
providing for beneficiary features was 
adopted. At the following meeting, on 
January 19, Horace Greeley, editor 
and publisher of the New York 
“Tribune” and at one time a journey- 
man printer himself, was elected presi- 
dent. The fact that an employer of 
labor, although an avowed friend of 
the working man and a Utopian Social- 
ist, could have been permitted to be 
a member of the union, not to speak 
of having been selected to its highest 
office, indicates what a muddled view 
of the relations between labor and 
capital progressive working men had 
in the early period of industrialization. 
The first working card was issued to 
Charles Walter Colburn, at whose 
home the first preliminary meeting had 
been held. In December the new union 
was represented at the First National 
Convention of Journeymen Printers of 
the United States held in New York 
City, and at the second meeting the 
following year. In 1852 it participated 
in organizing the National Typo- 
graphical Union with thirteen other 
organizations, as explained in the first 
article of this history. A dispute arose 
as to which union was entitled to be 
No. 1, since several claimed the oldest 
continued existence. To settle the 
matter lots were drawn and the New 
York Printers’ Union became New 





in bad. faith we do not intend to play 
anybody’s game. 

“Therefore, and once and for all, we 
serve notice on you that’ to similar 
proposals of yours we have nothing to 
answer. 

“This is for your benefit and is final, 
Independently of what the decision of 
our Executive, in regard to May Ist 
celebration is going to be. 

(Signed) “MATTEOTTI, 
“Secretary of the Unitarian Socialist 
Party of Italy.” 

From now on we will fight for the 
cause for which our Comrade Matte- 
otti secrificed his life and along the 
linés he believed best. We will fight 
against infamous Fascism by refusing 
to have any dealings with those whom 
Comrade Matteotti did not trust. 
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| being 
only on one condition: 


| devoid of 


A new Anti-Fascist organization is 
formed. We will belong to it 
that it bar the 
Communists who have proved to be 
any sense of decency and 
avowed enemies of free discussion, 
democracy and Liberty. 


The Italian Socialist Propaganda Com- 


The New York Typographical Union 
that the latter proceeded with such 
great deliberateness in getting started 
In the first installment of this 
series brief mention was made of these 


ate occasion for the founding of the 


18E0, 
mands, took more striking action. 


affairs of the trade. 
a detailed report followed. 


ment 


to decrease competition, the organiza- 


adjustment of 
and the regulation of internal affairs, 
and the supreme necessity of complete 
unionization of all printers in order to 
give strength to the unlon-to accom- 
plish its purposes. It is typical of the 
time that the committee stated that 
the ultimate remedy, however, lay 
only in co-operative printing shops 
run by the working men. This far- 
sighted report was made the basis for 
an organization campaign to rally the 
unorganized to the union banner. 
On the basis of these suggestions 
the first Scale Committee was ap- 
pointed, and after much discussion the 
first scale of prices was adopted on 
October 26, 1850, to take effect Febru- 
ary 1, 1851. The weekly wages ranged 
from $10 to as much as $14 per week, 
while the piece rates ran from 27 to 
30 cents per thousand ems on various 
kinds of work. Twelve hours consti- 
tuted a working day. Strikes were 
necessary to enforce these demands, in 
some cases only partially successful. 
The “Journal of Commerce,” then as 
now capitalistically class-conscious, 
could not. be forced to come to terms. 
Horace Greeley ‘whipped it daily in 
the “Tribune,” but’ to no avail. 

The history of the’wage negotiations 
of Big Six from then to now has been 
affected by the fluctuations of the busi- 
ness cycle. When times have been 
bad, the union has had to retreat or 
just manage to maintain its position; 
when prosperity has arrived it has 
forged ahead again. Business panics 
such as. those of 1857, 1873 and 1882 
have hit it particularly hard. In all 
instances, the separate interests of the 
newspaper compositors and their fel- 
low-craftsmen in the book and job 
lines have been kept distinctly in mind. 
At the beginning the workers on news- 
papers dominated the union’s policies. 
The book and job hands not only felt 
that Big Six did not:care about them 
but that the beneficiary features en- 
tailed too heavy a financial burden 
upon those who were simply interested 
in the economic aspects of the union. 
In 1853 they formed a rival group, the 
Printers’ Co-operative Union, and ap- 
peared at the annual convention of the 
National Typographical Union, clamor- 
ing for admission with jurisdiction 
over the book and job printers. The 
national organization in the face of 
a determined group ruled that it was 
to the interests of the workers to have 
but one union in each city,: recom- 
mended the abolition of the obnoxious 
benefit system and urged both: bodies 
to come to some amicable settlement 
and consolidate. The dispute, how- 
ever, continued with much bitterness 
for several years, and it was not until 
1857, when No. 6 began to prove un- 
mistakably that it had the interests of 
the combined compositors close at 
heart, that the amalgamation was ef- 
fected. The members of the co-opera- 
tive union went over in a body just as 
if they had always been members of 
the New York Typographical Union. 
One of the most interesting disputes 
in which Big Six has ever engaged 
was that with its first president, Hor- 
ace Greeley, and the New York 
Tribune. During the Civil War wages 
had failed to keep pace with the rising 
cost ofgliving. In 1863 the book and 





mittee of New York and Vicinity. 


job hands had received incréases and 
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instead of drawing up its de- 
It 
appointed a committee to conduct a 
very careful survey of the state of 
Within a month 
The inves- 
tigators recommended the establish- 
of a uniform scale of wages to 
standardize market conditions, the re- 
duction of the number of apprentices' 


tion of chapels in each shop for the 
immediate grievances 


newspapermen. 
t| ties continued to soar. 


work. 


year. 


couraged a lively discussion 


On the evening of August 12, 


double-crossing them, and at a chapel 
meeting refused to set up the displeas- 
ing “ad.” A strike was thus precipi- 
tated with the backing of the union 
and the whole organized labor. move- 
ment or whatever there was of it at 
the time. Thus Greeley, who only two 
years previously had been presented 
with a four-hundred-dollar gold watch 
by the Tribune compositors, now found 
himself engaged in an acrimonious dis- 
pute with the same persons. A great 
deal of lawlessness, although dis- 
claimed by the union, characterized the 
strike. Arbitration was suggested in 
vain. For several years the Tribune 
Was operated on an open-shop basis 
and it was not until 1870 that cor- 
dial relations were re-established. 
In this brief history it is impossible 
to give even a brief account of all the 
strikes, negotiations and activities of 
Big Six. We can only hit the higb 
spots. In general, the New York Typo- 
graphical Union lived through all the 
experiences of the national organiza- 
tion. It regulated the introduction of 
the linotype machines, so that its mem- 
bers only were permitted: to run and 
learn to operate them. It set up new 
scales to meet the new conditions and 
sought wage increases and time reduc- 
tions commensurate with the gains 
made possible by the new mechanical 
improvements. It fought through the 
eight-hour fight in the, book and job 
industry. It participated in the news- 
paper arbitration plan;from its incep- 
tion in 1901 to its lapsing. in 1922, be- 
cause the International Union had re- 
fused to permit the arbitration of its 
own laws. (What was involved was 
the requirement of tlie union that bor- 
rowed or exchanged type or mats be 
reset within a time specified by the 
local unions.) But one of its more re- 
cent experiences has perhaps been 
more dramatic than some others. That 
was.the vacation movement of 1919, 
still fresh in memory. 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 


WOMEN ENSLAVED 
IN BENGAL MINES 


Working conditions for the some 60,- 
000 women belonging to the Bengal 
miners’ uhion are just about as bad as 
they ever were and have not been ma- 
terially changed by India’s formal ac- 
ceptance of ‘several conventions of the 
International Labor Organization of 
the League of Nations, supposed to 
ameliorate the working conditions of 
women and children, reports the Cal- 
cutta correspondent of the London 
Daily Herald. 

Most of these women work under- 
ground. The output of the Bengal 
mines has increased a great deal since 
the World War, and this is partly due 
to the overwork squeezed out of the 
Indian women in the mines. These 
women receive only about 16 cents far 
a 24-hour day underground, yet they 
have contributed about $4,000 to the 
support of the locked-out British 
miners, 

Under the Washington agreement, 
these Bengal women are supposed to 
work not more than 54 hours per 
week underground, but the mine own- 
ers in India demand that these wo- 
men shall work continuously for 30 
hours before taken to the surface. 
This enables the mine owners to save 
on the charges for sending the work- 
ers down into the pits and bringing 
them out again. 
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in the spring of the following year the 
Prices of. commodi- 
New scales 
were adopted to take effect August 12 
on the dailies and August 15 on other 


The newspaper publishers protested 
against granting two increases in one 
Greeley said he would pay what 
was demanded under protest and en- 
in his 
paper as to the justice of the demands. 
however, 
an advertisement Was sent to the com- 
posing room of the Tribune, calling. for 
twenty compositors to work at a rate 
below the union scale for the’ Times, 
The men considered this action as 





Labor Doings Abroad 








HE determination of 


resist, by force if necessary, an 


Aug. 2. 


by Louise de Bouckere and M. 
Viaemynck on the progress of organiz 


winter, 


support to this organization, and als 
indorsed the resolution passed at th 
special congress in January, 
operation with the I. F. T.'U. in th 


this connection the Congress als 
recommended the fullest possible or 


association with the trade union or 
ganizations, the Trade Union Cente 
and the Socialist youth 


rency. 
preciation, 
taxation both for and 
workers’ pensions. 


wages 


by some speakers against collaborat- 
ing with the bourgeois parties in de- 
fending the franc, C. Mertens, general 
secretary of the Federation of Labor, 
said that when the steamer “Titanic” 
crashed into the iceberg and sank 62 
per cent of the first class, passengers 
were saved, 43 per cent of the second 
class, and only 25 per cent of the 
third. class. 
structure should go to smash through 
the progress of inflation, the worst 
sufferers would be the workers, not 
the capitalists. He also assured the 
delegates that the Socialist Deputies 
and Ministers would defend the in- 
terests of the workers effectively, and 
that the drastic steps being taken to 
re-adjust Belgian economics ‘did not 
necessarily mean worse conditions for 
the masses. 

The matter of definitely arranging 
for~the building up of a big central 
defense. fund for use in strikes, lock- 
outs, etce., which had been approved 
in principle by the preceding congress, 
was left in the hands of the Bureau 
of the Federation of Labor for tem- 
porary adjustment and will be placed 
before a future congress when general 
conditions will have become nearer 
normal. 

Secretary Mertens reported a slight 
falling off in membership in 1925, the 
total at the end of the year having 
been 552,094, against 576,285 a year 
earlier. The loss was mainly due to 
hard economic conditions and is likely 
to be more than made good in the 
not too distant future. 

The great majority of the delegates 
approved the Federation's political 
activities during the past year, as well 
as its trade union work. All the mem- 
bers of the Bureau were re-elected. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETS 
IN PARIS, NEXT AUGUST 


The date of the next International 
Trade Union Congress has been fixed 
as Aug. 1 to 6, 1927, in Paris, reports 
the Amsterdam Bureau of the Inter- 
national Federatjon of Trade Unions. 
An international conference of trade 
union women will be held in conjunc- 
tion. with the .Paris congress. 
Preparations for the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary celebration of the founding 
of the international trade union move- 
ment on Stpt. 19 are far advanced in 
most countries. In some countries 
great meetings are to be. held and 
steps have been taken to have speeches 
broadcast in the most important lan- 
guages. A history of the international | 
trade union movement, written by J.| 
Sassenbach, a secretary of the I. F. 
T. U., is to be published, as well as a| 
series of postcard photographs of the| 
best-known leaders of the trade union | 
movement. 
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the or- 
ganized workers of Belgium to 


attempt to substitute a near-Fascist 
regime for the present modified demo- 
cratic system in the little kingdom, 
was emphasized at the twenty-fifth 
congress of the Belgian Federation of 
Labor, held in Brussels, July 31 to 


Following the submission of reports 
De 


ing a labor defense militia begun last 
the Congress decided unani- 
mously to give moral and financial 


for co- 


international fight against Fascism. In 


ganization of working class youth in 


movement. 
Finally the National Committee of the 
Trade Union Center was instructed to 
appoint three of its members to the 
leadership of the labor defense corps. 
In the matter of the depreciation of 
the Belgian franc, the Congress recom- } 
mended that the Executive Committee 
of the Belgian Labor Party be imme- 
diately approached with a view to 
the joint preparation of a scheme to 
prevent the income tax from pressing 
too heavily om wages of the workers 
through the depreciation of the cur- 
Also in connection with de- 
the Congress urged the 
raising of the limit of exemption from 
for 


In answering the objections raised 


If Belgium’s financial }. 


CUBAN LABOR PAPER 
HAS NEW DIRECTOR 


Accion Socialista, the fighting labor 
weekly of Havana, announced in its 
issue of Aug. 20 that its old director 
and founder, Juan Arevalo, had been 
obliged to give up his place at the 
head of the paper because of his in- 
carceration in Santa Clara as the re- 
sult of his connection with the rail- 
road strike of last winter and spring. 
-| The new director and part owner of 
Accion Socialista is Francisco Dom- 
enech Vinajeras, the well-known Cu- 
ban labor leader and publicist, who 
has represented Cuba’s workers: at 
several conferences of the Internation- 
al Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations. 

The fact that Arevalo, who was 
0| active in the leadership of the Brother- 
-| hood of Cuban Railroad Men, is still 
in jail seems in contradiction with the 
-| liberal professions of President Ma- 
r| chado, who promised the railroaders a 
square deal when he intervened to end 
the strike in May. The charges of 
being implicated in the throwing of 
bombs at trains near Santa Clara are 
not very well founded, according to 
Cuban labor men. 

Following a vain attempt to launch 
a nationwide Labor Party in Cuba. last 
winter, Accion Socialista came out in 
June for the American Federation of 
Labor policy of “rewarding friends and 
punishing enemies” at the polls, so 
long as the unions had no party of 
their own. It was stated in the edito- 
rial that the Cuban bourgeoise poli- 
ticians “had fustrated our plans to 
form a Cuban Labor Party,” but just 
how it had been done was not ex- 
plained. 
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Hebrew Trades Approve the 

New Anti-Fascisti Alliance 
The United Hebrew Trades, which 
has supported the old Anti-Fascisti 
Alliance, has voted to withdraw from 
this organization, which was recently 
“captured” by numerous. delegates 
representing paper “nuclie” organiza- 
tions. 

The United Hebrew Trades has also 
voted its indorsement of the new Anti- 
Fascisti Alliance which will represent 
all non-Communist organizations and 
will virogorusly carry on the work of 
opposting the extension of Mussolini's 
influence in the United States. 
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By Fannia M. Cohn 
HE further development of work- 
ers’ education under the auspices 
of the labor movément itsélf is, 
te my mind, one of thé achievements of 
considerable importance of the labor 
movement in the past year. This 
steady advante of workers’ education 
is confined not meérely to the class- 
room, but reflected in publications of 
trade unions, in official reports, in éon- 
véehtions, councils and local meetings, 
everywhete where workers méét to- 
gether. 

_ Everywhere workér&S aré giving a 
prominent place to this important 
‘movement. More and more they are 
coming to realise its significance, turn- 
ing to it with a more whole-hearted 
approval and a more genérous finan- 
cial support. They are realizing its 
‘ broadéning scope and finding every 
type of educational institution worth 
encouraging. 

The college carrie€d on undér the 
auspices of the eéntral labor organiza- 
tions, where instfuction is given in the 
evening, the resident collége which 
sends into the labor movement yearly 
men and Avomen better equipped to 
serve it, the summer schools where 
those occupying leading positions in 
the labor movement can assemble and 
undér the guidance of trained tech- 
nicians discuss the problems which 
confront their organizations and the 
industries in which théy aré engaged, 
in particular, and the labor movement 
in geneéfal—all these aré winning more 
ahd more support from the labor move- 
ment. 

The summeér ihstitutes, Which are 4 
recent déevelépmént, are of particular 
value since they enablé the active labor 
leadefs, of necessity usually greatly 
confined to the daily affairs of their 
own unions, to exchange views ané 
thus gain a broader picture of the 
labor movement as a whole. Théte 
they discuss such concerns of genéral 
importance as Giant Power and ite 
é¢ontrol, Company Unions and their 
deadening effect on millions of work- 
ers, who aré made to bow before the 
powers that be, the problems of the 
railroad industry as these concern the 
worker, management, and the public, 
the textile industry with its various 
problems, considered from the stand- 
point of the union and the consumer, 
Banking and Credit and the contribu- 
tiéns that labor banks can make to 
liberal enterprises and the interest the 
labor movement has in them. 

But all the activities of workers’ edu- 
eation can help to presemt the ideals 
of the labor movemént té thé great 
pédy of trade unidnist® ana thus 
strengthen the unions, thé ceonomic 
organizations of the workers, in their 
efforts to shape future economic ana 
sOtial progress. 

Workers’ education will also help to 
prepare the workers to take their place 
in building this future. The training 
given in the workers’ classes will tend 
tO make the students more effective 
in their activities in the trade union. 

Even more important, however, the 
workers’ education movement will help 
the workers to realize that their or- 
ganizations have it within their possi- 
bilities to bring about change. In the 
classes where they study the history 
of the labor movement the workers will 
“come to realize the supreme efforts 
that were made to organize their 
unions, to séé vividly the sweat and 
blood poured out by the workers, their 
wives and children in the building up 
of the bulwarks that defend workers 
today. A whole chain of events will 








5 
THE 


Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
men’s Fraternal Order in 
Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 


"Workers Education 
And Labor Day > 


be revealed to them, & Ohain, each 
link of Which 18 86m6 @fcat effort on 
the part of the workers. A study of 
the gloriously difficult past cannot but 
m&ke them realize how strong they 
are as workers and members of an or- 
ganized labor movemént afid what 4 
responsibility for the futuré they have 
inheritéa from their predecessors, who 
did #6 Much in building up thé present 
organization. 


a place in our modern industrial soci- 
ety the organized labor movement 
holds. This will lead inévitably to a 
greater confidente in the ability of the 
labor movement to sélveé many of the 
great problems of the day and plan 
fully to assist in changing our pres- 
ent form of society and putting it on 
a juster basis. Organized workers who 
suffer not so much from lack of ability 
as from lack of confidencé in their 
ability will necessarily assume more 
responsibility a8 a result of thesé a¢- 
tivities of the workers’ educatién méve- 
ment. 


LABORERS STRIKE ON 
CONSTRUCTION JOB 


FALL RIVER, Mass.—Laborers ém- 
ployé@ by Lathrop & Shea Construc- 
tion Company in excavating for the 
$250,000 New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad engine house are 
striking for 10 cents méfé an hétir. 
Thé workers want thé saimé rate paid 
in other New England ¢ities, 50 cents 
an hour. Thé New Haven is expected 
to increasé its shop facilities at Fall 


River and conééntraté most of its work 
in this dépressed téxtilé town. 


I, W. W. Takes Steps to Sell 
Property Headquarters 


CHICAGO.—The headquartets prop- 
erty of the Industrial Workers of thé 
World at 3388 Belmont avenue, to- 
gether with the printing plant is to be 
sold, pursuant to a decision of the gen- 
eral exeéutive board, it is announced 


in Industrial Solidarity, official papér 
of the organization. The board is tak- 
ing the step, it is declared, because 
ownership “under the stress of éxisting 
circumstances is an obstacle to prog- 
and our object first last and all 
the time is to use every bit of energy 
for working class industrial union or- 
ganization.” 


REPORT 20,000 CLEVELAND 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland safety 
couneil, affiliated with the Clevéland 
Chamber of Commerce, reports that the 
city had 20,098 industrial accidents the 
first six months of 1926, of which 80 
It reports 972,731 working 
days lost as a result, with $1,325,376.34 
paid in compensation. It estimates the 


total cost of industrial accidents for 
the period as over $6,000,000. 








ress, 





were fatal. 





GLOVE WORKERS WIN INCREASES 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. — Glove 
workers have atcepted the manufac- 
turers’ proposals of wage increases: 
20 cents a dozén more minimum, with 
and 
special types of gloves. The workers 
had demanded more at first. The cut- 
ters gain most as the most skilled 
workers. The workers are organized 
in the International Glove Workers 
Union of America, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor since 
1902. 


extras for various operations 





They will learn, too, how importaht 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


“Ls 
Office: 39 BAST 81TH STREET tates 
Regular Meetings Every M Evening in the Labor Temple 


THOMAS CAHILL, Président 
THOMAS PORTER, Ree. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 








Telephone Lenox 4539 | 


8. ¥. JOINT COUNCTL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Mat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
Taternationes] Untén. 


OFFICE: #10 fast s» STREET 
: ard 9800-1-8 


Piven jet ané Sré 
7” mesic? 


| 








ROB 8, Bee mixer. 
GWwitt, M. OSLLES. 
Organizers. 





BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


on LOCAL NO. ‘Oe wr 
Office joatenereers, ceam, 94 lou; 
ee opén dai NY cceeet: PA rm from $ A. 
PM savory Miéétings every boi Ay A 


gate Ac, Phase 4621 Stage 


WILLIAM WENG ser T. President SBA ERLA . Fin, Secy. 
hy oe-FT ent reasurer 
FARRY Peet DINGER, Reé. See’y ANDREW: STRBIT, Bus. Agent 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regulat Meetings every ist and sfd 
Saturday. 


Etecutive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 
ostings eevery ist and $f@ Thursday. 
Bxéteutive Board meets every Monday. 








ol amy s are held in the 
eae Werliore’ Lyceum 





> Rosiheren Hell) 





United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.e 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST i618T STREET. Telephone Mélrose 6674 


THOMAS mR YN ident CHAS. H. BAUSHER, s Agent 
HARRY P. EILERT. Sec’y THOMAS ANDERSON, . Sec’y 


210 East Sth Street. 


—- 


United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet ist and 34 Monday, & P. M. 
tive Board same day, 6.30 P. M. 


M. ABRAMSON, Chairman 

















Execu- 








M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasuter 








UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


OCAL UNION No, 808 
Headquartérs in ~ Breenisa Labor Lycéum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
DfMfice: Brooklyn Labor aed Telephone Stagg eh Office hours é@very day 
except Thursday. Regular a singe every AnCE.” evenin: 
JOHN HA EY PE. i HENRY COOK, 
ry 


esident asurer 





Pr Ree. Secre Tre 
FRANK HOFFMAN, JOHN THALER, CHARLES FRIEDELL., 
Viee- Fin. Seeréta: Business Agent 





HEBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A. M, OG, & B W. of N. A. 
175 E. B’way. Orchard 5258 
Meet every ist & 3rd Tuesday 





BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. 0. 





DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1466, UNITED wee? NTT OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 


67-69 Lexington Averite Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular méétings every second and fourth b sina 
CHARLES JOHNSON. or. Dts 
Michaél Erikson, Viee- ; 


Pres. + Olsen, \Fin. 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Jo! haeon, § ae 
Recording Secretary Treasurer 





Tabniy penate 
Ray Clark 
Business Agents 




















UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOGAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th piteet, New York. 
Regular meetings every Friday at 8 P. M. 
JOMN A. HANNA, President. $. 5. DALTON Vice-President. 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin. Set’y. _ OHAS. BARR, Treasurer. 


Phone: 
Pg tr? no 8339 
ORDINER, Rec. Sec’y, 
wittian FIFE, Bus. Agent. 











7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 


Night in the Ri yy of the Union 
Pa L. FREEDMAN, President 
GEO. TRIBSTNAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 


ager 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 
2 East 15th Street oo bterred 7618 
Resular Meétings Second W 

Every Month at 162 East trae Street 


Sam Harris, N, Ullman, 
President. Rec. Gec’y. 


Murray Chisling, Jd. Rosenzweig. 
Vice-President. Fin. See’y & Treas. 


Gus Levine, Business Agent. 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Secretary-Treasurer 

















PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. peso Harlem 6432. 
tings et td Monday Evening. areutive af pera Meete Every Frida 
THe LA tes x FAST f hates &T NEW YORK Cf 
*. » Preaident ‘om cuieeas haces, 
gy th 


. eaten Soonie 
N, Fin. See’y. | JOHN LEAVY 
See’y. 


ar Mee 
Evfning at 


J OHN DOOLET 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER. Ree. JOSRPR LeMONTE 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated “~ the American Federation of Labor and 
National Building Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 


oe 











Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 





Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6689 
Meetings evéry ist and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 








PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 

62 East 106th Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the (fice, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 Bast 104th Street, 

ISADORE SILVERMAN, 4d. HENNENBIELD, 








Financial Secretary ecnrding Treasurer 











Phone Watkins 0188 


LEON 8. ROUSE 
President 
Jobn Sullivan 

Vice-President 

John 8. O'Connell 
Secretary-Treas. 
Theodore F. Douglas 
Organiser 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteets, 24W. 16 St.,N.Y. 


wens. Evety $rd Sunday of Every Month at 


SHIELD'S HALL, 57 SMITH 8T., eBROUKLYN. 











JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


O? Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 


Office ong Headquartérs, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long pans City 
Regular méétings every Wednesday, at e. 
MICHAEL J. McGRATH 
JOHN W. ,LAHAN, Financia) Secretary. 
ILLIAM MEHRTENS, Recording Secretaty. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 








GLAZIERS’ UNION 





Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 





$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


insurance from $100. to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 18 weeks per year, at $8 
er week. Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per n- 
sumption benefit, $200, or sine months in 
wr own Sanatorium, iocated in the moat 
beautiful region of the Catskill Monn 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit 


For tnformation apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 66166617 
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Office and Hea*lquarters at Astoria Hall, 62 East 
4th St. Phone Dry Dotk 10173. Regular meetings 
every Tuesday at 8 M. 
ABE LEMONICK, PETE KOPP, 
* Pres. Rec. See’y. 
GARRET BRISCOE, J. GREEN, 
Vice-Pres. Fin. Sec’y. 
JACOB RAPPAPORT, AARON RAPPAPORT, 
Bus. Agent. Treasurer. 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 463. of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878. 
Regular peetis a every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 243 East B4th Street 
KW AN. President. JOHN WAI Vice-President, 
ED DEIGAN poh Secretary. _ TIMOTHY HOPKINS. Secretary. 
Buatness Agent 








GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN, JOUN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 














German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev’g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St. 
AUGUST KOENECKE, President 
CHAS. KOENIG. Secretary. 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-Sec’y. 








Consistent Trade Unionists 
Always Demand 


THE CIGAR MAKERS’ 


Union Label 


LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


217 Court Street, Brooklyn. Phone: 
ana third Wednesday at 8 P 


Office and Headquarters: 


6453 Main. 
Regular meetings every first . M 


JAMES BURKE, 
Vice-President. 


GILBERT 0. WRIGHT; 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, 
President. 


JAMES McGUIRE, Recording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 


: 

















If the above Union Label (BI 


Cigars are NOT UNION MADE 


THE NEW YORK JOINT ADVISORY BOARD 


Cigar Makers’ Inte 


JACK MELHADO, Secretary 





ue) is not on the Box, the 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 








OF NEW YORK CITY 
A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 
membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 
Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 
at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


Carpenters’ Union 493 German Technicians & Draftsmen 
ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 
Fur Dressers’ Union No, 2 














rnational Union 


ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


Organized in 1919 for the purpose of spread@ihg the principes and the ethics of labor 
unionism and helping all recognized labor anions in al! their industrial and poueetional 
activities among the Italian-speaking workers of New York City and vicinity 

For Translations, Printing and Speakers, Call Lexington 5852 


Office at 231 jam og 14th “5 . 
2TURO GIOVANNITTI, General Secreta: LEONARDO PRISINA, Organizer 








See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, L. &. of T. 


Office 
565 Hndaon St., City. 
Local 684 meets 
on 8rd Thursday 
of the month at 
ASTORIA HALL 
62 East 4th St. 
Executive Boara 
age op the 2nd and 
4th ‘Thursdays wat the 
FORW ‘eon BUILDING, 175 
3 


dwas, Room 3. 
JOE HER 





MAN, Pres, & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’ 'y-Treas. 














The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
3 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telephone Cheisea 2148 
ABRAHAM BAROPP. Secrttary-Treasuter 




























































‘MORRIS SIGMAN, President 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 


Office 231 East 14th Street Telephone Ashland 2609 


BXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 








Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


Uaten Laral &. LL. G. W. 0, 

6 £ yee Street. Lexington 4540 
mo Executive ree ee ee ee ee 
Do 231 stn at ist & 3rd Priday « 

wntown— t st 
Brons— c iitth St & & Bow AER ag am 
Harlem—1714 Lexington Ave ist 3rd Saturday 12 A 
B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave. Sensey City—76 Montgomery at 

SALVATORE NINFO, ~ Manager-Secretary 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION. Local 6, L. L. G. i 


Exec. Boatd meets every fT 2 
Tuesday, at the Omee, 501 iéiet ot. 
President. 


Melrose 7690 
a GRABAFR, 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. 


/ 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
LOCAL 11016. A. fF. of L. 

7 East 15th St. Phone: ae peg 1088 

Joint Exeentiv) Board meem 

Gay night at 2:38 o’eleek, tn the Stee athens 

cogis geipuaie President 
tathe Gees .-Treas. 

ey ” ht eR M: 

_ tous Fucus, 


WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 af I. L. G. W. 0, 
117 Beeand Arenue 
TELEPHONE OBCBARD 71064 


A, SNYDER, 
Manager 





Italian Dressmakers’ 


Union, Lees! 89, 1. L. G. W. U. 


Executive Bostd meéts ¢vety Tuesday 
evening at the office 36 W. 28th St. Phoné: 
Lackawanna 4844. 


LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


11-16 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLOG, 3rd FLOOR, 








Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 1600-1-4-8-4) 





11-621 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 





ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mér. ABRAHAM MILLER, 6Sec’y-Treas. 
New York Clothing Cutters’ Union’ 
4. ©, W. of A. Local “Big Four.” 


Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 6566. 
Kegular meetings every Friday night et 2106 East Fifth Street. 
Brecutiv® Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m@. im the office. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. MARTIN SIGEL, Gecy.-Tread. 





> 


PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


2F GREATER N. Y. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1357 
Soard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 
MORKIS BLUMENBEKICH. Manaser. HYMAN NOVODVOB, Seo’s-Treaaurer, 


‘Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 161, A. CG W. A. 
Office: 3 Delancey &t. Drydock 84609 
x. Board meets every Friday at 8B. M 





Pressers’ Union 


Loca! 3, A. C, W. A. p 
Mxecutive Hoard Meets Every Thuredag 
at the Amaignmated Temple 
11-27 Fiery PL. Bkn We 


SCHNEIDER, Chairman; 
“RhASETn F. WARD, secretary} rAYLon, CANTOR, Chitewian 
ONY ¥. FROISE, Bus, Agent. - Ree. See'y Fin, 8se'y) 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFTICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


O@ARLEA XLBINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Ch an Seeretary- Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


A. I. SHIPLACOFF 
Manager 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Office and headquarters, 701 Broadway 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. 





Phone Orchard 1206 
M. 








Structural Iron Workers 


UNION, Local 361, Brooklyn 
Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 
‘pen Daily from 7:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 
Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. M., 
at Columbus Hall, State and Court Sts. 
Charles McDonnell, E. B. Cnivert. 
President. Sec’ y-Repre, 





AL. GREENBERG, FRED CAIOLA, SAM 8SCHNALL, FLOREN 
President. Manager. Treasurer. - _ Me see 
Organizers: GEORGE EB. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO. Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO. 


avEAN LEDERFARB 














MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cep and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Officé: *640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconsis 1270 

Beh GOL, Brera every Tenet, evening 
, N a s C1 


Bad, Sec Ma 
ORGANIZERS: L i. GOLDBERG MAX GOODMAN, “st "MENDELOWIT2 





N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 
Regular Meetings Ist and 3rd Friday. 

















Board of Officers Mect 2nd & 4th Friday 
243 East 8ita Street, New Yorw City 
Frank Walter, H. Kramer, 

President Rec. Secretary 
A. Pageiotte, Wm. —= 

Vice Pres. Secretary 
. Volz, August Sehremet. 

Treasurer Business Agent 










N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union , 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523). Phone Spring 2258-2259 
H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 

Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday 

Board of Directors meet every First and ee on —_— 

Local 243—Executive Board meets ever 

Local 246—Executive Board meets every Th y. 

Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 











PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Hendanarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 6 p. m, 


JOHN W. SMITH, ED GAA, 
President Fin. Secretary 

M. a b, G. SREHEN, 
lce-President Ree, Secretary 


Regular PPh. Every Monday, 8 P. M 








FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Loreal 2, Internat’! Fur Workers’ Union. 
pier and Headquarters, $49 Willoughby 

Ave., Brookirn. Pulaski 0798 
Regul ar Meetings, let and 3rd Mondays. 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, LL. G. W.U. 
130 East 25th St. Madison Saqnare 1934 


Executive Board meets every Monday 
at? P. M. 





: 8S. FINE, Vice-President 
D. GINGOLD, & WEINGART, E. FRIEDMAN, Ree. See’y. 
Manager. Sec’y-Treas, E. WENNEIS, Fin. Sec'y. 
H. KALNIKOFF, Bus, Agent. 


———, 








MEETING HALL TO RENT 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity $50, 





Patronize Union Laundries! 
Laundry Drivers’ 







INTEBNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AMiliated with the American Federation ef Laber 
® Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y¥. Tel. Hunters Point 49 
O. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 
t WOHL, General Secretary-Treasurer. 





Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 219 Sackman | 
St., Brooklyn 
Phone Dickens 1144 
Philip Laurie, Pres. 
M. Brodie, Organizer 
I. Burstein, Treas. 
8S. Rosenzweig, Bus. Rep. | 


Union tig iF 


Wear This Bui 








_ The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 





UNION LOCAL 137 
CTice and Headquarters 12 St Marks Place, N Y 
Regular Meetings Every First and Third Friday at 8 P. M 

Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at 8 P. M. Phone Orchard 2768 

M. ROSEN » bad ts Y 

Presifent -Pres. nan e ° ° 

J. 1. NEWMAN PHItiP’ G ER L SISKIND ~ 

Rec. Sec'y ireasurer Bus. Agent 





AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11-27 ARION PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. 
Meeting Rooms and oaae Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local Ne. 1 
Office: AMALITHONE BLDG... 205 WEST 14th ST. Phone: WAT kins 7766 
hag ané@ Fourth ad 


Regular te Every at 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK'S PLA 
ALBERT E. CASTRO. President 
Pet’: anion, 5 & J. Fiynn, frank Sebel. 
Vice-Pr Fin. See’ cy Rec. Bee'y 








949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklys. 





Large and emai! hall suitable for all 
Occasions and meetings at reasonable 


rentals. Stagg 3843. 
243-247 EAST 84th 6T. 
" Labor Temple NEW YORK. 


Workmen's Educational Association. 
Free Lirary open from 1 to 10 ». m. 


| 
| 








U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


AL_ No. 1, BROOKLYN, or. TORK. 
Office: 19 peat Arenne Vhane: Sterting 9733. 
Regular Meeting every Monday evening, at 18% Clermant Avenue, aoe. 
Exeentive Board meets every Friday evening. at the ¢ 
open from 9 A. M. te 6 PM 
THOMAS F. OATES CHARLES L. PETERSON, 
President. Secretary Treasurer. 
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Bails. Telephone Lenox 1068, 
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national platform will be in 
in about a week, and the locals 
© urged to order in large quantities. 
the National Office, 2653 



















i i e 
Pennsylvania 
_ Pennsylvanians desiring to learn 
- more about the Socialist Party can do 

$0 by writing Socialist Party of Penn- 


sylvania, 415 Swede street, Norris- 
‘town, Pa. News items concerning la- 


2 















B Pittsburgh Picnic 

. The Socialists of Allegheny County 
‘and Westmoreland County will hold a 
~ big picnic on Sunday, September 5, in 
Woodside Grove on the McKeesport- 
Irwin car line. Every Socialist in 
western Pennsylvania is urged to at- 













B. & O. train at 12 o'clock from Wood 

* and First avenues. Those wishing in- 

formation should phone William Adams 
at headquarters, Atlantic 3634. 
New Jugoslav Branch 

The Jugoslav Federation has organ- 

ized a new branch with twelve mem- 

bers at Grays Landing, Fayette coun- 

ty. These comrades are always on the 

job, and we congratulate them on their 












Slayton, of Pittsburgh,‘ for a tour of 
the State in October. Slayton is a 







lets. In order that we may complete 
arrangements for the tour, it is neces- 






ventions, ltas been confined 


be restored. 


caster, Pa. 


and Dauphin counties. In 


of every registered Socialist 
pathizer in the State. 


especially 
counties where we have no 


in some instances, 


per copy, $4.00 per dozen. 


friends hope that her health will soon 
In the meanwhile, 
will greatly appreciate receiving let- 
ters from her comrades and friends. 
Her address is 27 S. Ann street, Lan- 


‘Lists of registered Socialists have 
been received from Jefferson, Mont- 
gomery and Westmoreland: counties. 
and lists of sympathizers from Butler 


the State Office may function properly 
it is desirable for us to -have the name 


Readers of this 


to comrades residing 


ganization at the present time, where, 
there are several 
hundred registered Socialists. 

We still have a few copies of the 
“Case for Socialism,” that splendid 


to her bed; Socialists of Missouri would not fi 


she 
filed. 


revived their organization, selected 


man in that district. 
put up a good live campaign. 


meeting in the immediate future to 
draft a platform and get their ticket 


The Socialists of Kansas City have 
new County Central Committee and 


nominated J. G. Hodges for Congress- 
They expect to 


le ; purpose of laying plans for the coming 


tour of the State. State Secretary 
Plunkett and Jasper McLevy, of 
Bridgeport, will also speak throughout 
the State. 

The State Committeeman from 
Hartford reportéd considerable activity 
in his ‘district. A number ‘of outdoor 
meetings have been held, with Alfred 
Baker Lewis and Patrick Quinlan as 
speakers, Meetings are being arranged 


a 





order that 


& Illinois 


for Esther Freedman, Jasper McLevy, 
Plunkett and others. 
The State platform will be printed 








and sym- 
The Socialists of Illinois at a -ban 


in 


active or-} McKenna, one of the representative 


gathering funds for the strike. 
speech was well received. The Social 


picnic on Sunday, August 29, at River 


of the British Miners, who has been 
His 


ists of Cook County also held a good 


view Park, where members of the Na- 


and ready for distribution on or about 
- | Sept. 15. E 
- -~ Bridgeport 


the town election, which will be held 

the same day as the State and Con- 

gressional election. They expect to put 

up a rousing campaign. 
‘ Hamden ; 

The Local will meet Friday evening, 

September 4. A ticket will be nomi- 





Ohio 





[ West Virginia 


nominated. 








«X 











State. 
have nominated candidates 


American Appeal and The Ne 


The Socialists of West Virginia have 
come to the front in great order. They 
have nominated a State ticket; 
are increasing their activity in cam- 
paign work and are buying more dues 


live Socialist Party movement in this 
Besides State candidates, they 


they 
a state ticket in the field. Joseph W 


Sharts, 


ticket. 
The dues paid to National Headquar- 


for Con- 


w Leader | one of the live fighting state organiza- 


The Socialist Party of Ohio is com- 
ing back fast, in organization and in 
enthusiasm. They have, for the first 
time in many years, been ablo to place 


Socialist candidate for Gov- 


ters from Ohio are increasing fast. 


[ 


L, New Jersey 





NEWARK 
Open-Air Meetings 
Broad street, end of the Central Mar- 
ket Plaza. 





under the auspices of the Socialist 
Party. ; 


hold two meetings for the purpose of 


of his or her time te address envelopes, 
etc. Come any morning, afternoon or 
evening to room 505, People’s House, 
7 East 15th street, and wil will keep 
you busy. 


STREET MEETINGS 
Manhattan 


and Abraham Scall. 
Saturday, Sept. 4, 85th Street and 
Third Avenue. Speakers, E. Brown, 
T. Murphy and E. Steinberger. 
Tuesday, Sept. 7, 7th Street and Aye- 
nue B. Speakers, Joseph Tuvim, E. 
-~Brown and Mrs. M. Weingart. 
Wednesday, Sept. 8, 137th Street and 
Seventh Avenue. Speakers, Dr. Leon 
Land and V. C. Gaspar. 
Friday, .Sept. 10, Clinton and East 
Broadway. Speakers, Samuel Beards- 
ley and Abraham Scall. 
Saturday, Sept. 11, 85th Street and 
Third Avenue. Speakers, E. Brown, 
T. Murphy and E. Steinberger. 


E. Brown and Joseph Tuvim. 


Richmond 
Saturday, Sept. 11, Water and Beach 
Streets, Stapleton, S.I. Speakers, Tim 
Murphy and Walter Dearing. 





Speakers, Dominick Ruggieri and 
Giralomo Valento. Comrade Rosen of 
the Brownsville Labor Lyceum will be 
chairman. 





Bronx 








The county committee held its first 
official meeting Monday evening, Aug. 


Patrick J. Murphy county organizer 
and delegate to the City Organization 
Committee. 


for Wednesday, September 15, at the 
Bronx Free Fellowship Hall, 1301 Bos- 


# 


ing will also make plans for the Bronx 
campaign. a 

The €entral Branch will meet on 
Tuesday, Sept. 7, at the headquarters, 
1167 Boston road, and its first dance 
and entertainment of the season will 
be held at the same hall on Saturday 
‘An excellent 








= _ Yipseldom 


The Young People’s Socialist League 
of New York City, both the Senior and 
Junior Circles, just completed their 
flower sale and drive for funds for the 
Relief of the British Striking Miners. 
Though the drive was scheduled for 
Saturday and Sunday, August 14 and 
15, the bad weather did not dampen 
the ardor of our young Socialists and 
in defiance they continued their col- 
lections throughout the following 





F. of L. 

Armed with bunches of red roses and 
collection boxes labeled “Help the 
Striking British Miners,” squads of 
boys and girls invaded our city parks, 
beaches and resorts, Labor Lyceums, 
trade union meeting halls, banks, of- 


drenched and dripping with boxes 
filled with coins and bills. § 

Our young Socialists, in this drive, 
proved themselves capable of fine 
achievement and they are heartened 
to do other big things. Our older com- 
rades were also inspired and highly 
pleased to see these youngsters in ac- 
tion. On the whole the Relief Drive 
was an effective answer to the cynics 


many Y.P.S.L. circles in New York 
City and their hundreds of young, 
energetic and active Socialist boys 


There will be a General League 





party meeting on Sept. 14. “this meet? 


Miller, Harry Hollander, Philip Schep- 
per. Cirele Thirteen will receive & 
banner and Circle Two a pennant. All 
are invited to see these medals pre- 
sented. Dancing will follow. Juniors 
are heartily invited. 


Circle Seven Dance 
Circle Seven is pushing its dance, 


> with neuritis for nearly three months./a ticket for the Socialist ballot in the | State and Con 
4 gressional campaign. It evening, September 25. 
y National Present reports are that she is slowly| November election, but later reports| was voted to ask our cahéidate for Peeing, Sie e Cleion and - Kast iu iar been arranged and a fine peng pe eee sear! an = 
recovering and we know that her many | show that the Socialists are to hold a} Go Broadway. Speakers, Ethelred Brown ept. 25, w vigor and success. ve 
g er y vernor, Karl C. Jursech, to make a jazz band engaged. 600 tickets have been given out. About 


200 have been sold. All is going well. 
Remember that Webster Hall holds 
2,000 people and at least 1,000 are 
necessary for Circle Seven to pull 
through. So'come along and chip in, 
Help them put across their dance. Buy 
tickets, get others to buy. 


Circle 2, Brooklyn 
Circle 2 will hold a dance in con- 
junction with Circle’ 13 on Sept. 18 at 
the Brownsville Labor Lyceum. Ad- 
mission is 50 cents. All comrades in- 
vited. Be sure to tell your friends. 


Circle 1, Bronx 


bor and radical groups should be sent | paper will do the movement a great| quet in honor of the National Execu 

“to the same address for publication in | service by securing and sending in such| tive Committee on August 28, had 4/ The Socialists of Bridgeport. will Brooklyn week. The total collected so far is| Circle One, Bronx, has elected the 
the New Leader. lists of their candidates. This applies |.most enjoyable evening and listened to | nominate a-full ticket to take part in Friday, Sept. 10, corner Bristol} sg90.00. A check will be mailed to| following officers: Organizer, Abe ; 
: : members/of the N. E. C. and to Paul Street and Pitkin Avenue. Speakers,| secretary Frank Morrison of the A.| Kaufman; educational director, Win- 


ston Dancis; financial secretary, Wm. 
Egelman; recording secretary, Abe 
Wisotsky; members of the executive 
committee—Meriski, Diamond, Solver- 
berg. After Labor Day the circle 
will again meet on Sundays at 3 p.m. 
All are invited to attend. Headquar- 


tend. An excellent program of activi- | explanation of our ideals and purposes, nated for thet ] , Big i ti 1 ti this Sat- 
: tional Executive Committee spoke. own election, which will g international meeting s 
ties is being arranged. Pittsburgh | by Fred Henderson of the Independent | ne " be held the first Monday in October.| urday evening in Brownsville, corner | fices, etc. During the several rainy tors are at 1167 noe ty — ns 
Socialists will leave in autos and by| Labor Party of England. Price 50c. State officers of the party will also be|of Stone avenue and Pacific street. evenings our valiant young rebels con- Yipsels take notice. the be- 
tinued their collections and returned | ginning of the fall season comes the 


real educational work of the Y. P. S. L. 
This year we are in a very fortunate 
position. The Rand School has offered 
the City Office of the League ten 
scholarships, and many other classes 
in the school. All Yipsels interested 
in attending the school kindly get in 
touch with the City Office of the 
League. Please work fast. Remember, 
first come first served. 


The branch meets every Friday at the 
Workmen’s Circle Headquarters, 218 


very able speaker, active member of ac , ! 1] rh ea th hout the country Sept. 24. Speaker, Ethelred Brown 
, Ty ; res an Yount tickets In severa e comrades throughou f. o, wee a " 
oe oo. ee eR abby rae: F will be pleased to know that at last TRENTON A Bronx County meeting with Tony|and girls are evidence of, the life, ae ra locke at-8 p. p Boy ae 
r of several Socialist pamph- xs SOE iadiieiee*- Staten Sender as speaker has been arranged| growth and ultimate success of our | °@tional activities are fairly good, 
The Socialists and a!l readers of the] Ohio is coming back to the front as Sept. 10-11. Arthur Newman will seenk movement. considering the fact that we are now 


going through the trying part of the 









latest success. 
Ks y astic over the prospects 
State Office Notes stamps than ever. Besides, they are /|ernor, is enthusias . : ‘ 
Arrangéments are being made with | 82thering subscriptions for the Amer-/| for a good, rousing campaign. He| Sept. 3. Speaker, Arthur Newman. i gee Po coe <cceag Map da ye mye 8g and cm apg Circle 1, Jrs., Brooklyn 
ic , he Socialist Sept. 10. Speaker, S. A. Beardsley. “ -| who are often moaning abou e ab- 
our candidate for Governor, John wW.| ican Appeal, and all signs point to a predicts a large vote for t Pes Ginn’ ot ten een Gea kites. th : 
, _v got down to business by electing} sence of youth in our movement. Our 
Sept. 17. A Sacco-Vanzetti meeting, ¢ stich: Mintiiek tu aieh sabia aul tiaaiaiind. 





reorganizing Mercer county. 
HOBOKEN 
Open-air meeting at Fifth and Wash- 


year, when it is warm, when so many 
of our comrades are away, and when 
we are apt to be lazy. 





should write their State Secretary,] tions of the Party. 
Augustina Garbarino, care of Varsity 


Bottlery, Morgantown, and assist her 


meeting this Saturday evening at 8.30 
p. m. at the Rand School Auditorium. 
An excellent program includes a play 








ton road. 
The “organizer rendered *a report of 
the financial status of Local Bronx up 








Gary for us to know how many dates 
will be required. Make prompt appli- 
cation to the State Office, giving the 
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date of the week preferred and the 
number of meetings you can arrange. 
Terms will depend somewhat on the 
number of applications received. 
Socialists throughout the country 
will regret to learn that Cora Bixler, 






to carry on an aggressive campaign. 


Connecticut 





Missouri 


Tis 


~ 
—— 


ington street, Sept. 11. Speaker, Will- 
jam Karlin. 





The State Executive Committee, in 
conjunction with the State Campaign 








active member of our State Commit- 
tee and delegate to many national con- 





A report two weeks ago in 
labor Jeft the’ impression 


Committee, met at Machinists Hall, 


St. Louis 
New Haven, Sunday, August 9, for the 


that the 
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WILLIAM SNYDER, President 


BENJAMIN REIFF, 
Vice-President 


MICHAEL BROWN, 


| THE FURNITURE, FLOUR & 
GROCERY TEAMSTERS 
— UNION-LOCAL 285 


Extends Its Labor Day Greeting 


to the 


Organized Working Class 
of America 





Secretary-Treasurer 


| 

| MORRIS BRODSKY, 
I. WEINSHENK, 3rd 

WOLF GOLDUS 










EXECUTIVE BOARD 
SAM WIENER, Ist Trustee 


2nd Trustee 
Trustee 


HERMAN ROSENTHAL, Sergeant-at-Arms 


Headquarters: 159 Rivington Street, N. Y. 


MAX COHEN, 
Recording Secretary 


SAM SCHOR, 


e Business Agent 


JAMES ALLEN 
HARRY BASKIN 
JOE FIELD 
HERMAN MILLER 





to the closing of its. books on July 
1. Income, $1,424; disbursements, 
$1,066.83; cash on hand, $249.05. 

Plans were laid for the annual 
Bronx Socialist Party ball and concert 





New York City 


A Good Picnic 
The picnic held on Sunday, Aug. 29, 








to be held on Jan. 31, and these plans 


by the: Dramatic Society. 
by the members at the athletic meet 
will also be presented. 
will 
Krassnoff, Jeanette Hirshberg, 
Schmetterling, Sam Kol]ton, Harry Ros- 
ner, Ben Golden, William Erkus, Alex 


Medals won 


The following 
Miss Lydia 
Irving 


each get medals: 





will be submitted to the next general 


Esther Rubin of 324 Georgia avenue 
is the organizer, and the director is a 
vary capable one, Maurice Miller. 
Comrade Schuchan, the man who’ 
takes care of the building, is also a 
valuable aid to the circle. Visitors are 
welcome. 











was a success. The weather was fine, 
the program was excellent and a fine 
crowd of Socialists, young and old, 
made merry. The Jersey mosquitoes 
were out to greet the New York So- 
cialists, and the applause that gheeted 
them was continuous and deadly. The 
Finnish Socialists outdid themselves in 
hospitality, athletic contests and gen- 
eral management of ‘the picnic. . The 
Hungarian Socialists worked heroically 
cooking their famous goulash and serv- 
ing it to American. Finnish, Italian and 








Jewish appetites. The Italians amused 
themselves by shooting barrages of 
buckshot at a cartoon’ of Mussolini. 
The Yipsels sold books and papers and 
gamboled like kids in a field of daisies. 
All in all, a good time was had. If all 
branches and comrades who have not 
made returns for their picnic tickets 
will settle at once, the City Office will 
, truly celebrate the event. 

| Executive Committee 
| 





The Executive Committee of Local 
New York City will meet Tuesday, 
Sept. 14, at 8.30 p. m., at 7 East 15th 
street, room 505. Every enrolled So- 
| cialist in New York City will receive 
| a letter informing him or her about 
| the necessity of voting in the primary 
| elections on Sept. 14 and asking them 
| to join our party, read our press and 
| contribute to our campaign fund. To 
| carry out this huge job we are calling 
| upon every party member to give some 


| 
| 
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New York 





SAMUEL LEVENBERG 


Sec’y- Treas. 


ABRAHAM GREENWALD 


Manager 
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Barber Shops 
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GENERAL EXECUTIVE 
BOARD 


ISIDOR WINNICK 
First Vice-President 
HYMAN SORKIN 
Second Vice-President 
LUIGI DELSIGNORE 
Third Vice-President 
HYMAN KALMIKOFF 
Fourth Vice-President 
AARON GROSS 
Fifth Vice-President 
MILTON CORBETT 
Sixth Vice-President 
SAMUEL BUDKOWITZ 
Seventh Vice-President 
IDA WEINSTEIN 
Eighth Vice-President 
JACOB DISSIN 
Ninth Vice-President 
MOE HARRIS 
Tenth Vice-President 
HARRY ENGLANDER 
Eleventh Vice-President 











OIZER SHACHTM 


General President 
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The International 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


of the United States and Canada 





On this day dedicated to the achieve- 
ments of Organized Labor, the Fur 
Workers International Union greets 
THE NEW LEADER as a glorious 
weapon in the struggle for Labor’s 
May another Labor 
Day see THE NEW LEADER receiv- 


ing a still greater recognition for its 


place in the sun. 


efforts in behalf of 


AN 





























ISAAC WOHL 


General Secretary-Treasurer 


those who toil. 
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This talented artist, following a short 
vacalion, returns in 
Gesture,” which will reopen Monday 
afternoon at Chanin’s 46th Street 
T héatre. 


‘The Ghost Train’ 
Creepy Melodrama 





Newest Mystery ~Play Holds 
Audience Spellbound at the 


Eltinge Theatre 


HE Eltinge Theatre, thanks to 
that remarkable producer, A. H. 


“The Shanghai! 


By Joseph 
V. The Class Struggle Appears 

In 1887 a group of men in Chicago 
were condemned to death, and hanged, 
as anarchjgts. Public attention was 
naturally great, for the complexity of 
American lifé was beginning to make 
bitter contacts; capital and labor were 
self-conscious, and thé country at large 
was being properly attuned by the 
press, to take the orthodox, réspectable, 
capitalistic attitude. It was at this 
time that Steele Mackaye (father of 
Percy) thought it an opportunity to 
do his bit on the stage. He had been 
planning a play on the Reign of 
Terror of the French Revolution, for 
he was “gripped in fascination by mob 
psychology, always eager to write of 
the Reign of Terror.” Three speeches 
at the end of the play—and he could 
call it “Anarchy.” It seems, indeed, 
from word of William Dean Howells, 
that Mackaye had been active in try- 
|ing to secure for the anarchists @ 
' second trial. And he himself is quoted 
as saying, “Aftér its production, the 
Chicago anarchists were hanged, and, 
to avoid a possible charge of trading 
on that event, I went back to my first 
title - (‘Paul Kauvar, or Anarchy’). 
Later, however, the subtitle, ‘Anarchy,’ 
was’ gradually reduced to, smaller let- 
tering and finally dropped.” Consider- 
ing the fact that the title is hung on 
one episode, wholly aside from the 
the statement attributed to the 
| playwright, one remains suspicious. 
For it is precisely after the execution 
of the anarchists, as the excitement 
died and interést faded, that the titlé 
became an obstruction rather than a 
help—and it is precisely then that the 


of 





The Drama of America 





play's theme, and observing the naivete | 


T. Shipley 


tion and the grasping spirit of corpora- 
tions are. constantly affording the 
demagogue or thé dreamer opportunity 
to preach the destruction of civil order 
with great plausibility, giving scope 
to reckless theorists who have so often, 
in the world’s history, baffled the en- 
deavors of the rational and patient 
liberaltts of their day. 

“This excited in me an ardent desire 
to do what little I could as a drama- 
tist to counteract what seemed to me 
the poisonous influences of these hid- 
den forces: to write a play which 
might throw some light on the goal of 
destruction to which these influencés 
inevitably lead, whenever the agita- 
tion between capital and labor accepts 
the leadership of anarchism.” 

Whatever be the catch-word of the 
day, ‘anarchism, atheism, bolshevism, 
the tone of the polite remarks is al- 
ways the same. However sincere 
Steele Mackaye may have been in his 
vain efforts for these men who were 
“condemned for their opinions, not for 
a proven crime,” his play is the first 
clear instance of deliberate social 
propaganda in the American theatre. 
By a natural development, the worst 
feature of the play—for it is otherwise 
skillful technically, and still present- 
able—is the shifting of emphasis to 
introduce the blood-thirsty leader who 
gives the horrible example. For “Paul 
Kauvar” is a good love melodrama of 
the French Revolution, strained to 
show the evils of “Anarchy” and to 
make the author proud that “especi- 
ally it is the purpose of my play to 
remind the American masses, by the 
history of the past, not to assist for- 
eign influences to repeat that history 
on this continent in the future.” When 
President Cleveland headéd the list 
of patrons for a benefit performance, 
for a statue of Washington to be pre- 
sented to France, what other play 
could have beén chosen than—"Paul 
| Kauvar”! 








Woods (this time in association | author reducés “Anarchy” to subtitle, 
with Arch Selwyn), is harboring an} then to smallér print, then wipes it 
English melodramatic mystery play,| off altogether. 
called “The Ghost Train.” The London Notice the interview the dramatist 
procuction has heen running since! gave: “In this country political corrup- 
June, and we understand that it is a] 
big hit there. There is no doubt but} ~ 
anh % - ya 211°C eC cf) r as well. | ¢« . 
th s it will ‘ successful here as nage ‘ Square Crooks Opens 

We are introduced to a group of | 
travelers in a raiiroad junction station! Season at Bronx O. H. 
near the city of Rockland, Me. There | 


is a legend hereabouts that this station | 
is haunted. Some twenty years before 
a train rushed down the valley and 
oxer the open bridge because the sta- 
tionmarter wes dead at his post. Since 
then the p@ople heréabout imagine that 





they can hear and see this sams train; 
bowling past this station night atter | 
nicht, always about the same time. | 


And the restless but dead stationmas- | 
| 
} 


ter can be seen with his lantern on the| 
same occasion 
Ali this and more is told the strand- | 


shelter from the 
It is 


ed travejera whd scel: 






| 
‘ in th2 station. a creepy, | 
in-enious tale, but entertaining. We} 
should not and must not d@tail the} 
plot, for that would spoil your night of | 


| 
is one of those mystery plays| 


not be divulged to the thea- 
In doing so the entire effect 
and the effort of the authgr, Arnold 
Ridléy, would gimply be wasted. For) 
the moment you stopped shivering at} 
the creepy sensation of the scene, that| 


It 


must 


fun. 
that 


trégoer. 


vu 





moment would be time to leave the} 
thentre. 
The cast is exceedingly good for a 











} ments 


| friend 





HE CROOK drama, “Square 
T Crooks,” James Judge, will 

open the current seaton at the 
Bronx Opera House on Labor Day, 
Monday right. 
*“Squaré Crooks” does not take itself 
too seriously. Fach of its thrilling mo- 
is followed by a comedy turn, 
and never dées the author allow melo- 
dramatics to ru@ away with his play. 
The play has not one hero, but two. | 
Eddi¢ Ellison and Larry Scott are two | 
former crooks gone straight. Eddie is 
married and Larry is In love with a 
of Eddie’s wife. All would go 
well with them but for a hounding de- 
tective, Harry Welch, who believes 
“once a crook, always a crook.” The} 
detective causes Eddie to lose his posi- 
tion as chauffeur, at the same time 
that a valuable string of pearls is 
stolen from his formér employer's 
home. Suspicion naturally fastens on 
the two men and, what is worse, the 
pearls turn up in their home, although 
they are innocént of any wrong doing. 


by 


To complicate matters further they 

















Broadway Briefs 

Jane Moore, specialty dancer ‘in 
“Passions of 1926,” will join Mitzi, 
star of the new Oscar Straus operetta, 
“Naughty Riquette,” which the Mesers. 
Shubert will present September 13 at 
the Cosmopolitan Theatre. 














moves to the Cohan beginning Labor 


Day matinee. 





Winthrop Ames’ Gilbeft and Sulli- 


van operetta célebratées its 150th per- 





This imagination does little harm until 
our 


KATHLEEN LOWRY 








In “‘Honest Liars,” the amusing farce, 
in which Robert Woolsey is featured. 
The play will be transferred Monday 
afternoon to the Geo. M. Cohan 
Theatre. 
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HOLIDAY (Direction A. H. WOODS) 
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The Comedy That's “First in the Hearts 
ot the People” 


RITZ Evenings at 8:30. 


Matinees Next Week 
(Labor Day), THURS. & SAT. 
A. H. WOODS presents 


| 

| 

THEATRE, West 48th St.@ | 
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MY COUNTRY 


MOVES ‘3 the FORREST Thez., 





LUDWIG SATZ 


44th ST. Theatre 
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= x } 49th, West of Broadway, 
POTASH & PERLMUTTER | en ee 
OLmDAY } 
ag |] Evenings at 8:30. 3 Matinees Next Week, 
i (Labor DE ft | IVES | Monday, Thursday and Saturday 
|| “A Double-barrelled ‘Able’s Irish Rose’.”* 
{ by Montague Glass and | —Rathbun, Sun. 
“Better than the first. Jules Eckert Goodman 
aes. 2 Tribune 
Mats. Mon. Sat. - 
Smartest Comedy! Best 





THE SEASON’S LAUGH HIT! 





‘The Adorable Liar’ 
Is Fanciful Comedy 





Dorothy Burgess Gives an ‘Art- 
ful Performance in Romantic 
Play at 49th St. Theatre 
exsaemplpienraenin 
I of youth, or romance is still a 

factor in your life; if you belong 
to that group of individuals who, in 
this tense world of reality, can stop 
for a bit and dream visions which 
néver cduld be realized—then hie 
away to the 49th Street Theatre and 
spend an evening with “The 
Liar.” 
The authors, Roy 


F YOUR blood still has that tinge 


Briant and Harry 
Durant, call this a “fanciful comedy.” 
And fanciful it is. Should you be of that 
Class we call “hard-boiled” stay away— 
you'll waste your evening. But should 
you be “fanciful” yourself and can 
appreciate the dreamy outlook of a 
seventeen-year-old girl who can see 


The Zoe Aiken play in which thé] Sir Galahad on a white horse, who 
Messrs. Shubert will present Fay! comes each night to serenade her with 
z Bainter at the Broad Street Theatre, | peautiful music—then by all means 
in Philadelphia on September 6, will] consider that you wouldn't waste your 
be known as “First Love” instead of time. : 
“Parakeets.” Bruce MacRae is ‘ 
| peatured, The play was tried out on the road 
under the title of “The Imaginative 
; . Girl.” It is the story of a closely con- 
Bruce Winston, rotund English Pye oe ae 
. ; : fined, imaginative young miss who 
character comedian, arrived on the 8. , 
: 2 ars : lives in the romance of her mind, who] 
S. Franconia Monday for his first pe Za . 

‘ can “see” things and subjects, and 
American appearance in the new Shu- “live” them only because tt ld of 
bert operetta, “Katja, the Dancer.” 7 ¥ et So 

réality has not touched her as yet, 
‘ only romance and fantasy is hers. 
Mothers of twins are invited by the Thi : 
management of “Honest Liars” to be s part, rather a difficult one, is 
their guests at a theatre party in the yren by Doroths Burgess, and she 
George M. Cohan Theatre Wednes- masters the role of Karith Barry, and 
day afternoon, September 8. The farce often makes us believe in it, in spité 
of the weak dialogue of the authors. 


little heroine confuses her dreamy 
Galahad with a delightful young chap 
who comes to see her father on business. 














light, flighty vehicle of this type. Eric | are foreed to harbor an escaped mur- - “A : From that moment, and on to the final 
Bloro plays the rolé of a “silly ase”| q@erer. But they not only manage to| formance of “Iolanthe” at the Plym- curtain, the play evolves around these 
comedian with effect. Gladys Ffolliott| return the pearls and éstablish their | outh Theatre Monday evening, thereby youna people pel pr trouble sauna 
as the maiden lady is a comedienne of/ innocence, but also turn the tables on! j Seeeeene 6S. epee. ee oe by our romantic and adorable heroine 
uniistual intelligence. Time and again | the hounding detective. Heading the | opera in this country, and beating all The young man ell by that tats 
this English actress plays havoe with] cast is Dorothy Appleby. She will por- | ¢xcePt er ce oe yr roy ah ented spuibie pl Eric Dressler ie 
the audiénce—they laugh so much.|tray the role of Kay Ellison. Bert| originally produced in London in 18s eaien “tacdaaee sated aay gg see 
Robert Rendel, Gypsy O’Brien, John} Chapman will play the part of Eddie, pool pom ieee: a. pool youre 
Williams and Claudette Colbert.give a] Kay’s husband. Annie Mack Berlein, The new Century Theatre Opera seduced, and almost lynched by the} 
good account of themselves in the roles} who has recently celebrated her fiftieth | Company with a cast of more than 150 girl’s father because he thinks his 
of the stranded travelers. Isabel Bisom! year on the American stage, will play | left Sunday for Chicago, where it will daughter was compromised 
as one of the mysterious visitors inten-! the part of the Irish landlady. Others| begin a tour of the country in a Gil- ‘ en 
sifies her ability as an actress. lin the cast include David Landau,| bert and Sullivan repertory, including The writing, as we mentioned be- 
If you like excitement and you can| Francis M. Verdi, Dorothy Cox and|“The Mikado” and “H. M. S. Pina- fore, is unreal and at times far- 
stand siispense, shivers down your'| others. | fore.” The first presentation was made | fetched. Tne authors no doubt wrote 
spine and you're not afraid of darkness} “Craig's Wife,” the Pulitzer prize] Wednésday evening, September 1, at = play aa an eye to the box office 
and mystery, then you'll enjoy “Thé| play, the past season at the Morosco/the Auditorium. Fah any in so doing sanapes mt might 
Ghest Train.” There are plenty of| Theatre, will be the following attrac- | —— have been a splendid fantasy. 
screams, and spokiness predomipates| tion. “Henry's Harem,” a farce comedy, Edgar Selwyn has chosen a well- 
the play. saat ws re jby Arthur Stern and Fred Ballard, balanced cast. Tom Wise has a role 
aOR emer B. &. Moss’ Flatbush and Rivera |opens at the Greenwich Village The- as a delightful small-town sheriff, 
B. F. Keith's Jefferson Theatre, in Theatres in Brooklyn, will open on|atré Monday night, Sept. 13. This will which he plays for all it is worth. 
East 14th &treet, will reopen Labor Labor Da3 lbe the Playshop’s first production of Henry Stephenson, as the kindly fath- 
Day ; ithe season. er of our romantic heroine, gives an 
| éven and intelligent pérformancé. The 
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Bronx Opera House Monday night. 
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ther players, who did much to maké 
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“A Fast 





Mats, Nex 





Music! Prettiest Girls! 
BROC A NEW 
Announces SAM JANNEY 


GEORGE MACFARLANE 


presents EXTRA MATINEE MONDAY (LABOR DAY) 
HONEST 
HONEST 
Hh pet 4 2 | A Wow! 
| RICHARD HERNDON’S BELMONT REVUE 
VITH 


ROBERT WOOLSEY 


MOVES 


47th St., W. of Bway. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


BILTMORE THEATRE 























and Furious Affair.'’—Times. 


to GEORGE M. COHAN 


“AMERICANA” 





Thea. Beginning Labor a by J. P. MCEVOY id &. 
Day Matinee oe with LEW BRICE ‘and ROY ATWELL ‘i 
t Week, Mon., Wed. & Sat. , Music by Con Conrad and Henry 





“A witty, ingenious evening of fun-making....a revue of idees 














Adorable | 






















































































with abundant humor.”—Times. , 
BELMONT THE A. gh Sess of B'way, Eve. 8:30 
. « Matinees Thursday & Saturday 2:30“. ' 
Bronx Amusements 
er “In for a long run” : 
‘BRONX OPERA HOUSE ra 
- 449th ST., EB. of THIRD AVE. 
iPOP. PRICES | MATS. WED. & BAT. 
BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT ; 
BANNISTER & POWELL : 
introducé to you . 
SQUARE CRO0 : 
Fthe ca 0 } ; 
pee Ameciine haeee Lame a] e sensational ; 
i By JAMES P. JUDGE — * London melodrama 
' with DOROTHY APPLEBY - THEATRE, WEST 42nd STREET ; 
ppincluding the Original Cast, Direct arom: ELTING E Mats. Mon. (Labor Day), Thur. & Sat. 
3 the Maxine Elliott Theatre ; 
i eek of Bep ‘ 
H “CRAIG'S WIFE” 4 
a the Pulitzer Prize Pluy i , 
5 
, Plymouth Theatre 
West 45th St., Evs. 8:30 Mats. Thi ind Sat. 2:30 ‘ 
RUTH DONNELLY Se POPULAR MATINEE THURSOAY a ; 
WINTHROP AMES presents GILBERT & SULLIVAN'S 3 
@ 
* 
, 
; 
pF hess yet to see perfectly — don’t “ 
lathe" Samual Chosen im in “N.Y. World.” ; 
“ 
’ 
’ 
: 
‘ 
e_e ee 
Sef MUSIC 0 ae 
San Carlo Personnel for |concett# will be given during the seaqs 


With Joe 





json. Boys or girls who can play in-* 


Opera Season at Century | struments are invited to join. 


———_—.—— 
M- | 
HE SAN CARLO one coM | two dancers from the Chicago Art Al- 
PANY arrives in New York Mon- |liance and a small symphony orches- 
day from Montreal. The artists tra, will give a performance in South. 
ampton, Long Island, this Sunday even- 








Adolph Bolm, with the assistance of 


Jt... in William 


Laurie, 
Anthony McGuire's comedy, which 
opened Thursday night at the Mans- 
field Theatre. 


will go at once into rehearsal for the 








regular season, which opens at thel/ing,. 
Century Theatre Monday evening, | 

“Countess Maritza” Slated September 13. 
Fortune Gallo has announced the} = MARGUERITE MOSIER 














“ the comedy worth while, include Will- For Shub 
3 , ! or ubert heatre ept, 16 of his San Carlo organiza- | 
+ T H E N E WwW P L A Y S | iam B. Mack, as the irate parent who : : TUS ins cam: “Th tached ar- | 
almost murdered our hero; Mary . iad +4 = - ‘ 
wathde , A “i og roe sali tists include: Sopranos: Gladys Ax-| 
Horne Morrison, Béatrice Blifin and] Countess Maritza” will arrive at the | n. Bianca Saroya, Ciara Jacobo 
MONDAY | Nelly Neil. | Shubert Theatre on Thureday evening, | co " * Escob Haru O uki 14 a 
“SOUR GRAPES,” a new comedy by Vincent Lawrence, will i “"°~ September i6, to begin the season of | onsuelo 7 ar, sh ra , r p-} 
dgy night dt the Longacré, with Alice Brady as the star. n the anese prima donna: Lorna Doone Jax- 
cast supporting Miss Brady are John Halliday, Frank Conroy, Flora M . . ° . | Hehe opera for the Messre. Shubert Per from the Chicago Civic Opera 
Sheffield and James Kearney. William Harris, Jr., is the producer me. Agulia to Give Ttalian | Countess Maritza” was writtén dur- | Company; Louise Bave (new), Mary 
‘WHAT'S THE USE?” by Pauline Fain, will open Monday night at the {ing the Winter of 1923 by Emmérich/— f°! pera t r); 
Princees Theatre. The play is produced by the author | Plays at /4th St. T heatre | Kalman, who, with Sirmai, enjoys the | Powell ae Rg atid tied. Se 
‘CASTLES IN THE AIR,” a musical comedy, with book and lyrics by ciscntzaahiint distinction of being Hungary’s fore- | tenors: ismae a oltoln , Fran- 
Raymond W. Peck and music by Percy Wenrich, will open Monday . j most composer. The wotld premiere ¢o Tafuro, Dimitri Onofrei, James de | 
night at the Selwyn Theatre. Vivienne Segal, J. Harold Murray, Clemente Giglio, presenting Mimmi oe ims the a yy rt Gaviria (néw) and Francesco Curci: | 
‘ , : ++ a at C ) Cc ne s ‘ + 
Bernard Granville and TUESDAY featured Agulia, the noted Italian actress, at a ee he in Vienna in Marth. 1824 | mezzo-sopranos: Bernice Schalker, 
the 14th Street Theatr iia ai me tA ~ "| Coe Glade (new), Frances Morosini; 
“NO TRESPASSING,” a comedy by John Hunter Booth, wit. be Hassard ; heatre for a four} its success was immediate. Last year.|) ones: Gino Lulli (new), Lorenzo 
Short’s first production of the season, opehing Tuesday night at the ¢| | weens engegement, opening Monday /| efter an uninterrupted run of two/ 41: (new). Giuseppe Interrante and 
Sam H. Harris Theatre. Leading players include Kay Johnson, | evening, announces the program of| years, Kalman’s operetta was moved to| ; “ ‘ Ro . baie per cee Monigelli 
° « 1 1] cK « . P Jose over ass: C r\ ell 
Nites Joy. ake, Juliette Day, Edwin, Nicander, Russell Hicks and | Tépertory plays in which she will ap-| the larger Burger Theatre, where it is A Vineenes Vieth (new). Manet! 
inew i - . : 
|} pear to include “Zaza,” “Malia Mala-| Still playing. Berlin, Budapest, Milan} _ ‘ 9 : ‘ , 
. . ” : WEDNESDAY , 3 | mata,” “Americana a Parigi,” “Mon-| and Stockholm have all seen presenta- Scott, formerly of the Metropeliten 
“QUEEN HIGH,” 4 musical comedy, will open at the Ambassador Theatre z ‘ mg 4 y eg att : Z and Natale Cervi. The conductors will 
Wednesday night. The book is an adaptation by B. G. De Syiva and | aca Bianca” (“The White Sister’) by | tions of “Countess Maritza.” | he Carlo Peroni afd Alberto Baccolini 
Laurence Schwab of Edward Peple’s farce, “A Pair of Sixes.”’ and the : | Clemente Giglio, “Figlia di Iorio,” by} The American premiere of the piece; pe wcdys to le al of the a het 
in te fe He E ‘ : ~aat Stroboda is lead sallet 
See ae by Lewis E. Gonpler. The seatuagd members of the cast | D’Annuneto: “Madame San Gene,”| was madé at Atlantic City last March " ~ = “ 
iricludé Charles Ru3gles, Frank Mcintyre and Luella Gea: dn Rite ts ‘ a 
; — 60 @uis | “Scampolo and Nemica,” by Niccodemi.| Engagements in Brooklyn, Newark and 
“NUMBER 7,” a mystery play by J. Jefferson Farjeon,* will open at the s ll be st . 1 / 
Timés Square Theatre Wednesday night, presented by Earl Carroll | he will ipported by Vincent Fer-/| Philadelphia followed M usic Notes 
Henry McNaughton, Regibald Barlow, Frederick Eric and Lois Mete- | | rau, who arrived from Naples with | Yvonne d’Arle, Metropolitan opera |‘ 7 
dith play the leading rolés. 2 | | Madame Agu! on Saturday, with 14]| soprano; Walter Woolf, Odette Myrtil The Heckscher Foundation Orches- 
THURSDAY |} members of ee Italian company, who! Harry K. Morton, Carl Randall, George | tra, under the direction of Isidor 
“TWO GIRLS tenn Gone : «pew comedy by Gladys Unger, will be pre- | |have been playing with her during the | Hassell, Vivian Hart, Marjory Peter- | Strassner, a member of the New York 
sented by John Golden Thursday night at the Little Theatre. The + of h ase @} ch < le Wat Waen Mor > Wile : oO pen rill begin i i : " Ty 
; cast in¢ludes Nydia Westman, Mary Philips, Frank Monroe, Grace | Featured player in “Squ —* ,, | Past season of her tour through Spain son, Na Wagner. Florence Eaney, Wil- | Philharmonic Orchestra, will gin its Prominent in the cast of “My Coun- ‘s 
Menken, Charles Laite, Beverly Sitgreaveé, Charlotté Denniston, Wil- z| eaturea p r quare Crooks,” | ana Portugal. The repertoire will be| liam O'Neal. Hugh Chilvers, Pauljrehéarsals Sept. 5 at 10 a. m., in the - 
; ligm Hanley and James Lane. z| which will open for the season al ‘the augmented by plays in Spanish and/ Monte, Arthur Rogers and Louis Miller | Children’s Theatre of the Heckscher | ‘rv. which will move to the Forrest +3 “9 
be announced later. are included in the cast Foundation, 1 East 104th street. Three! Theatre Monday afternoon. L, 
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nonis in the Labor World Throug 


| the Eyes of the 








. | Waiting for News of Their Dear Ones in the Mine Explosion 








FORTY MINERS WERE KILLED in the mine explosion at Clymer, Pa.; families and friends were routed from the mine head and waited for days on a 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Suspended President of the Illinois 
iners 


: British Labor’s American Envoy 











A. J. COOK, leader of the striking British miners, talking to BEN TILLETT, 
center, just prior to the latter’s sailing for the United States to collect 
funds for the British Miners. In the rear is F. W. Richardson, aaother 
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m'ne union leader 
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Will It Come to This? 














To protect themselves from danger of lead poisoning, British painters have 
adopted the gas mask for use in peace time 











while the bodies were brought to the top 
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bi eek 5 ie EDO aM z 
ds of Pennsylvania, is a common one 


7 Miners’ F amilies Thrown Out of Company Houses 


¢ Re ¥ 2 Wee : LEB Gi. dre 
these days throughout the bituminous districts of the State 








a 
EUGENE V. DEBS 


Socialist Party Leader, from a 
by. M. W. Dyker 





ps Ses 


UPTON SINCLAIR 
Noted Socialist and Novelist. from @ 
bust by Carl Eldh, Swedish 
sculptor 


Russian Leaders Who Have Split Apart 


—. 
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PRESIDENT CALLES, of Mexico, who 
has denied the right of the League 
of Nations to interfere in Mexican 
affairs 


ruler of the Sov 





4 <2 


jet Republic; 


Rykov, one of his ables: aids; Kamenefi and Zinoviev, 
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The latter two have been: deposed 


rom their high positions in the Russian Communist Party 























Two scenes showing the reign of terror Passaic police have 


been perpetrating on the New Jersey textile strikers. 


Note the diligence with which the police single out children and women for their prey, 














Tent Hovels of Miners’ Families 














Evicted from Company owned homes, West Virginia coal sirikers have been 
forced to make their homes in tents such as the one shown above 





